


papel DAY (and it doesn’t seem to stop) we receive a 

deluge of letters from coaches, athletic directors and 
physical education instructors for the newest official Keds 
Bulletin on Basketball. These are your athletic friends, 
your customers, and they are developing the Keds Sports 
Department into an important organization. 

If you have athletic friends and customers who do not 
have the complete Keds Sports Library, send us their 
names and we'll send the bulletins to them, with your 
campliments, including the newest, No. 6, on Basketball. 
“Balfetins are not available in quantity for store use. This 
Spring, because of the increasing interest in the game, we will 
publish a new Keds Bulletin on Softball and how to play it. 


0 /} + SPRING, 


EDS BULLETIN 
ALL 


1 


FOOTBALL (Passing and Kick- 
ing) by Coach Frank Leahy. 


2 


BASEBALL (All fundamentals) 
by Frankie Frisch. 


3 


OUTDOOR SPORTS AND 
GAMES. Tennis by Don 
Budge, Badminton by J. Frank 
Deviin. Swimming, Camping, 
Games. 


4 


FOOTBALL (Blocking, Tack- 
ling and Carrying the Ball) 
by Coach Frank Leahy. 


SPORTS DEPARTMENT 


9 


PHYSICAL FITNESS. Govern- 
ment-sponsored Physical Fit- 
ness Program: Tumbling, 
Jumping, Running, Rope 
Climb, Militery Track, 
AchievementTests and Rough 
and Tumble. 


BASKETBALL (Passing and 
Shooting; Individual and 
Team Offense and Defense) 
by Coach Everett Dean and 
Coach Bill Anderson. 
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No. 1782—White Kid Nurse’s Tie 
3% to 10... AAAAtoE 


ATIONING has created a better apprecia- ance. We make it over our 3-point suspension lasts. 

R tion of quality among your customers who Selected materials of the best quality are combined 

formerly thought first about style. And with the with careful shoemaking. And, they have eye- 
added tempo to the activities of women both in the appeal too! 

professions and in the helpful war services there is Kali-sten-iks MADAM-ETTES’ wide range of widths 

now a keener appreciation of and sizes adds to your reputa- 

| what foot comfort means. tion for fitting service. All in all, 

The Service Shoe shown above the line with its many features 

is justly popular for its fitting es is a Capital Asset for leading 

qualities and perfect foot bal- stores and shoe departments. 
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Able-bodied men do their jobs well when dressed in JOHNSONIANS, 
“The Smartest Shoes on the Square." Speedy travel is the order of the 
future but men must wear shoes for personal comfort and satisfaction, 
to go places and do things. 

The merchant must keep pace with the times and also anticipate the 
future trends of merchandise and methods. JOHNSONIAN standards 
are kept high and when times are normal again, the entire organization, 
from tanner to traveling salesman, will be keyed to the tempo of full 
production, full employment and full distribution. To attain full dis- 
tribution, a nation of merchants will sell and fit JOHNSONIAN Shoes 
co-operatively and enthusiastically. A profit and a prestige will be in 
every pair. Selling more JOHNSONIANS to more men will be your 
contribution to a better future for all. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON SHOE CORP. 
NEW YORK CITY . ENDICOTT, N. Y. . ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Girl-with-a-job: Alice Martino; Engine repair for American Airlines 





I. used to be “butcher... baker...candlestick maker”...when 
you meant workers-with-paychecks. Now, it’s just as often secretary, 
statistician, teacher, drill press operator. ..all women. Young, too... 
learning new ideas about clothes. Smart, too. ...with eyes on the beauty 
pages. Forming new buying habits. Changing over the whole picture 
of today’s market—and tomorrow’s. Store and manufacturing exect- 
tives see in this new market a great, growing demand for all kinds a 
* 350,000 career girls buy Glamour quality merchandise. And they’re working closely with Glamour 

every month; over 2,000,000 read it. magazine...and with Glamour’s 600 Career Councillors in key cities 
throughout the country...to win the girls-at-work. You can do a big 


job —for very little —with A LAM ? UR 


GLAMOUR, the magazine that knows the girl-with-a-jo 


The Condé Nast Publications, 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17 
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Ease and Charm 
to Lighten Busy Feet 
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The roll of names below is a veritable “‘Who’s Who’”’ in the 


retail field. It’s a partial list of the successful establishments 


which are giving great prominence to British Walkers for 


women. We print it with justifiable pride as a trade testi- 


monial of great significance to forward-looking retailers. 


Artcraft Footwear, Washington, D.C. 
Bailey Boot Shop, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Berry Burke Co., Richmond, Va. 

Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bonwit Teller, New York and 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Don Burton Shoe Salon, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Cardinal Booterie, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


J. Danziger Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
B. F. Dewees, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Empress Boot Shop, Davenport, Ia. 
Fair Boot Shop, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
The Fashion, Columbus, Ohio 
Field Schlick & Co., St. Paul Minn. 


Wm. Filenes Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 


Frank Bros., San Antonio, Tex. 
Gudes, Los Angeles, Calif. 

H & H Shoe Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Halle Bros., Cleveland, Ohio 


Harzfelds, Kansas City, Mo. 
Hudson's, Detroit, Mich. 

Ted Huggins, Pasadena, Calif. 
Hutzler Bros. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kerr’s, Oklahoma City, Okla. * 
Krupp & Tuffly, Houston, Tex. 
LaSalle & Koch, Toledo, Ohio 
Levy’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mabley & Carew, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Manchesters, Madison, Wis. 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
Oak Park, Evanston, Ill. 


Meier & Frank, Portland, Ore. 
Napiers, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Neusteters, Denver, Colo. 
O’Neil’s, Akron, Ohio 

Peacock Shop, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Peters Bros. Shoe Salon, 

Oakland, Calif. 
Phillips Shoe Co., Lexington, Ky. 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso, Tex. 
Propst-Childress, Roanoke, Va. 
R. & G. Bootery, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Rich’s, Atlanta, Ga. 


Smartwear Emma Lange, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sommers & Kaufman, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Stewart Dry Goods Co., 

Louisville, Ky. 
D. J. Stewart Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Tinsley’s, Nashville, Tenn. 
Volk Bros., Dallas, Tex. 
Edw. F. Wahl Co., Duluth, Minn. 
H. H. Watson, Texarkana, Ark. 
Winnick & Tolley, Glendale, Calif. 
Yagers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Younker Bros., Des Moines, Ia. 


J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Eastern Headquarters 


MARBRIDGE BLDG. 


New York 
3 W. E. WIGMORE 
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Western Headquarters 


BILTMORE HOTEL 


Los Angeles 
Oo. W. LAUNER 




























*°... AND THEN THE BOSS TOLD ME 
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"1D SOLD SHOES BEFORE—but now, on my new 
job, it looked as though I was muffing my first sale. 
The customer was fussy about comfort. In one las 
desperate try, I got a new armful of shoes. Then 


the boss whispered, ‘I'll take over.’ 


“He fitted her with a pair of black pumps. Then, 
pointing out that they were made with Cushion 
Cork*, he told her how this material adds comfort 
to every step. And it worked. As soon as she walked 
around in this pair,.she liked ’em. Yes, Cushion 
Cork—and the boss’s comments about it—clinched 


the sale. 


“Later, he said to me, ‘It’s a lot easier to sell 
women when you have specific comfort features to 
talk about. Cushion Cork gives you these talking 
points—and it actually helps make shoes feel com- 
fortable, right from the minute they’re tried on. 
That’s why I'm ordering more shoes made with 


Cushion Cork.’ ” 
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+ * * 


MAKE THIS YOUR SALES STORY, TOO: Cush- 
ion Cork (used as a filler piece, midsole, platform, or 
in combination with the insole) really cushions the 
foot . . . eases breaking-in . . . insulates against heat 
and cold. And, because it is porous, Cushion Cork 
allows feet to “breathe.” 

To get shoes with these comfort. features, ‘specify 
Armstrong's Cushion Cork on your next shoe 
order. Armstrong Cork Co., Shoe Comfort @ 
Headquarters, 9603 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Cashion Core 


ADDS COMFORT TO EVERY 












* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





ARMS TRONG’S SHOE PRODUCTS 


BOX TOES . COUNTERS « FILLERS « CUSHION CORK ° CORK COMPOSITION 
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ent? WALK-OVER AND OGUC 


mM my new @ Vogue is the magazine that carries vigorously promoted in LIFE, WOMAN’S 
y first sale. such a powerful influence with smart HOME COMPANION and VOGUE. 

American women .. . that directly or in- As WALK-OVER celebrates its 70th anni- 
directly guides the buying habits of mil- versary we are planning our biggest ad- 
lions. The WALK-OVER spring shoe line _yertising campaign im years . . . to pave 
belongs in the pages of Vogue. It is espe- the way for those peaceful and prosper- 
cially feminine and high-styled, with ous times to come. Of course, we can ac- 
WALK-OVER fine workmanship evident cept no new dealers now. But, we will be 
throughout. These smart shoes are being glad to discuss postwar dealerships. 
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Prices $8.95 —$10.95 
GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, BROCKTON 63, MASS. 
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Preserve the Beauty and Utility of Closed-Toe Sty 
with Celastic 
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Criastic is a solution-sof.- 
tened box toe material that 


-_ 
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conforms to the exact con- 
tour of the last over which 


— 


the shoe is made. 


Celastic is also an important 
element in preserving the 
wear-life of useful footwear 

.. a toe that holds its own 
through every exacting use. 
















THE QUALITY 
BOX TOE 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION sosrton, massacuusttis 
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Whiddon's Shoe Store, very ably managed by 
Dred Whiddon, has built up an enviable shoe 


The Suez fitting reputation in the Southwest. We are 
A Drew Walk-O-Bout ‘ 
No. 7846 — Tain Calf, glad that Drew's "Sculptured-to-the-Foot" fitting 


6 Eyelet Tie, a High- 

Riding, Fine Fitting, mie 

Smart’ Sport. Style. has played a part in its success. 
99 Last, 14/8 Spectro 

Leather Heel. 




















Fitting those “hard-to-fit' feet becomes an 


amazingly simple process when your foot fit- 





ICTORY ting experience is coupled with the fine fitting 
BUY | qualities of Drew Shoes made over DREW'S 
a 7 BASIC LASTS. 

STAMPS 


Women’s Fine Welts For Over 50 Years 
THE IRVING DREW CORPORATION, LANCASTER, OHIO 


OHOLS 
New York, 746 Marbridge Bidg. 
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LEATHER FIGHTS. FO A 


NORTHWESTERN: 
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NORTHWESTERN 
LEATHERS 

















FOWREEDOM TOO... 


x - 


ERI :ATHERS « Desttinpusisheed pe Service 


j A. the Armies and Navies of the United Nations fight on to Victory, 
leather fights valiantly at their sides. . . . More shoes, each designed for a 
Tpectfic fighting need, make new demcwnils on existing leather stocks. The 
United Nations produce more than 80% of the leather required for all 
these varied needs. As these demands increase, leather for civilian shoes 


. becomes more and more restricted. 


Accordingly, today, less Northwestern leathers are available for civilian 
dress and work shoes. We’re proud of the part, however, that Northwestern 
Rcthers are rendering in this fight for freedom. Today, it’s Northwestern 
leathers for distinguished service on the battlefronts . . . Tomorrow they 


will’serve with distinction on America’s new industrial frontiers. 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER COMPANY, TRUST 


BOSTON . . MASSACHUSETTS 














In this busy, friendly arcade W. B. COON Shoes 
are displayed to catch the eye of the busy poser 
by—in friendly greeting. 

"To concentrate on W. B. COON Shoes is to enable us to continue to do a 


service business—serving and fitting well; and yet operate with 20°/, reduction 
of inventory stock. The answer to that difficult problem of store management 
is in the fact that we have no old stock to give us post-war headaches. You 
can count on one hand the number of pairs subject to ‘shelf-itis'—the rest are 
in free-flow, factory-to-store-to-customer's feet. 


i 
| 
| 


"Our organization in the store is built upon practical experience. Albert W. 
Johnson, treasurer, is well-known and expert in finance and operation. Alfred 
P. Hutchinson, as manager and F. E. O'Neill as competent shoe fitter—both 
know shoes and feet and how to serve and sell. 


lM Nain 





"In the final test of a business—we are fit to fit feet, competent to correct 
posture and to give customers the best—namely, W. B. COON Shoes." 





Jy 37 CANAL STREET © ROCHESTE 


(47 WEST 34TH STREET © NEW VORE 











by x-ray, the custom- 


Feet are as variable in size, width and pro- 
portion in war time as in peace—in fact, fit- 
ting is more important. Your store stocks must 
tehlect the cuMfomer's needs in sizes—there- 
fore the necessity for greater care in selection 
for current stock position. 
WB COON SHOES—SELECTIVE IN-STOCK 
Ss how on a war basis of operation— 


only those materials not essential to our 
forces. 


A-PREE TREADS: A related series of broad tread 
Straight lasts. 
S—OUTFLARES. A related series of broad tread out- 


{Both the above groups are available with 
me LANCE insole as well as in the conventional 


Construction. ) 
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She paid cash for £3049 because the high 
wall, smart shee has corrective features in- 
terpreted into a stylish pattern—to please both 
feet and eye. 


PROUD TO SERVE CUSTOMERS 
THESE FINE, SOFT, SMART 





"Yes, we hold them in highest esteem, for as fine, feminine foot- 
wear they are ‘jewels’ for comfort and ‘sweets’ to soothe tired feet.” 
So say the men who run the Crossett Shoe Shop in the Arcade Build- 
ing on Boylston Street, Boston—where the “elite meet to dress their 
feet." 


“We are able to give this careful service because we have so 
much confidence in W. B. COON Shoes that if they make them in 
the fittings consistent with their long experience, then they must be 
right for our customers. 


“We maintain 88 different fittings per last and cannot afford to 
be short of a size for a troubled foot.” 


"Yes, indeed, we plan along with W. B. COON—come what may 
—the shoes we get give us profit and prestige; and we are grateful 
for the cooperation these days when difficulties beset every busi- 
ness." 









t as a pin — spotiess and 

this shop registers 
Servico—with persen- 
ality plus. 
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fl ON THE FRONT — Red Cross Field Director delivers a package of 
a Red Cross supplies to soldier at a “foxhole” somewhere in New Guinea. Now 
; I 
| 
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by the President of the United States Evar 
AUDITED In c 


by the War Department 
AUTHORIZED 


s 4 by an Act of Congress 
j n SUPPORTED 
solely by the PEOPLE of the United States 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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All the Ladies think Jimmy Pig’s a Darling! 


Now that pigskin is the order of the day for lady of kidskin, and Brogi, who stands 


women’s shoes, you'll please the ladies — for grained goatskin, Jimmy Pig’s been 
and sell them, too—if you make your shoes _ meeting the public via shoe tags and package 
j of Jimmy Pig. Because Jimmy Pig, so rough, inserts for some time. We'll gladly supply 





tough and ready, is one of the well known Jimmy Pig tags and inserts to all Jimmy 
Evans Leathers. Pig users who wish to give their new lines 


| In company with Evaline, the gracious 


C. 


EVANS & COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


a proper introduction to the ladies. 


JOHN R. 
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SPRING SELLING EARLY 


FOR AMERICAN GENTLEMAN DEALERS 
a 


AAEAIC NIVICIONI Peaddach.Vasne Chana Pasnnes sine IYNCHRIIRBG VA 






, wArPY EASTER Sreleacd, yo 


R MIRACLE-ARCH pEALERS 












MADE TO RETAN aT 
$00 
A PEW STYLES AT $5.50 


DENVER WEST 
SAIGHTLY HIGHER 





YEs, it will be 4 Happy Easter, and a prosperous one too, for 
those merchants Who are now selling Miracle-Arch Shoes. Every: 
thing is right abont Miracle-Arch — a snappy name — sewn con- 
struction — proyen health features, precision fit and styles that 
click. Priced t@ retail profitably at $5.00, a few styles $5.50, 
Miracle-Arch Shoes span a former gap in the arch type field. 


Wartime ac 





ities have restricted our production, but deliveries 
to presentflealers will be as prompt and efficient as possible. 
When viftory comes our plans provide for supplying those many 
merc}fants who are anxiously awaiting an opportunity to estab 
a Miracle-Arch Shoe department. 








Well-planned National Advertising is constantly keeping Amer 
ican women aware of the strides that this line is taking. 
op 








WOMENS DIVISION 


CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORP., LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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WHY BUY A COPY... WHEN YOU CAN GET AN ORIGINAL... 









TURN-OVER, plus mark-up equals 
profit. But, speed of turn-over 
depends on your ability to have 
what your customer wants, when 
he WANTS it. Take a look at the 
Cambridge record. Here are 
two Cambridge entries which are 
currently leading the parade . . . 











Here is the shoe that emanci- 

pated and brought luxury, glam- 

our and comfort to over a million 
American men. Gangways for indoors and outdoors, 
its wonderful for play and leisure. It's a whirl- 
beater for utility wear regardless of the season. 
Gangways, a Cambridge first is now first with 
American men. They ask for it by name and will 
accept no substitute pattern or construction. 


(gnaw YS 
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: WITH Cambridge ORIGINALS 


Cambridge RUBBER COMPANY * 


- 











Cruising along to greater 

favor with American women 
each season, this Cambridge original has be- 
come an institution, combining Play and Leisure 
wear with the all-important Utilitarian needs of 
today. 


Millions of American women are wearing them 
today—they can't all be wrong! 





CAMBRIDGE-MASSACHUSETT'S 
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The fine reputation enjoyed 
by The A. Polsky Company 
has been built on service. 






























Although wartime necessity 
has temporarily curtailed the O 
“frills” formerly available to 2 
department store Customers, I ees 
Polsky’s basic policy of ser- factur 
vice is unchanged. People in 4 Amer 
and around Akron know / Mer 
they can always depend on — 
the quality of merchandise fm 
bought at Polsky’s. 
pay s 
’ made 
dd “9 
at %) that 
Bett 
He k 
trict 
Was ¢ 
H 
Red Goose Shoes are also Shoes are proud to offer to ob 
famous for service...service their customers and to their 
e 
to the boys and girls ofAmer- customers’ customers... stur- Sot 
und 
ica. For many years, Red dy, well-made, comfortable wa 
the 
Goose Shoes have been do- footwear. Any shoe bearing sens 
e . . . cess 
ing an outstanding jobin the famous Red Goose label |e 
juvenile shoe departments. jive, up to its traditional 
The makers of Red Goose quality standards. 
RED GOOSE DIVISION * INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. + SAINT LOUIS 
20 Boot and Shoe Recorder March 15, | 





Once upon a time there was a banker. He lived 
in a section of the South classified by some manu- 
facturers as “the bare-foot belt”—the last place in 
America, in the opinion of many, to sell Better 
Merchandise. 


Now our banker friend owned a well located store 


pay substantial rent indefinitely. So he 
made a survey—as a banker would 
—and to his astonishment learned 
that not one store featured 
Better Merchandise. 


He knew the consumers of his dis- 
trict intimately—had faith that there 
was a desire and a need for Better Things. 
He sought and found a young man who 
shared that faith,and could implement 

it with practical experience in buying and selling 
Better Merchandise. 


So they went to work. As good business men they 
understood the value of names that inspire confi- 
dence—tney obtained the I.Milller franchise for 
the pivotal attraction in their store. They selected 
prominent labels in everything—coats, suits, ac- 
cessorics. They assembled, displayed and adver- 
tised their coordinated merchandise simultaneously. 
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that was vacant. He wanted a tenant who could , 









1M 


they said It Can't Happen Here’ 


They made it easy for a woman to buy “go with” 
merchandise. 


What happened? Just this: Store volume the second 
year approximately $200,000.00—80% of shoe sales 
I.Miller’s—70% of dress sales above $50.00—mil- 
linery from $10.00—average handbag sale $15.00 
—sportswear, etc. in proportion. 


Now, wait! Don’t dismiss this as “war-boom 
business”. Gentlemen, we’re talking about a 
pre-war merchandising accomplishment 
—and in a city where they said 


“It Can’t Happen Here”. 


Read your own moral into this 

case history. We at I.Miller 

believe with the banker 

that women want 

Better Merchandise 

—that they will tend ‘to buy it 

in preference to lower grades 
if there is the “go with” incentive. 


From time to time, we will present more case 
histories on the opportunities with Better 
Merchandise. 


1, Miller & Sons, Inc., Long Island City, New York 
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They’re taking the “high” way to Berlin 


AY 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


As THEY help carry the fight to the 
home grounds of the enemy, many 
American troops must battle their 
Way over miles of rocky, snow- 
covered mountains. 

To give them safe, sure footing on 
stone and ice, and also to provide 
ideal footwear for use with skis, 
Goodyear Research, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Quartermaster Corps, 
has developed a new rubber sole and 
heel design for mountain combat 


Lighter, warmer, more water- 
proof than the conventional leather 
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boot with steel cleats, the new boot 
with the Goodyear sole and heel de- 
sign wears longer . . . gives firmer 
grip on hard and slippery surfaces 
... enables soldiers to creep silently 
over jagged rocks . . . eliminates~all 
danger of telltale sparks during 
night movements. 

Into the design and production 


of the soles and heels for this new. 


combat boot have gone all of the 
research, skill and experience which 
made Goodyear the leading manu- 
facturer of rubber soles and heels 
for civilian footwear in peacetime. 


More people walk on Goodyear rubber 
heels than on any other kind . . . and 
from the Goodyear Research Labora- 
tory, after the war, “the best is yet to 
come”— many new shoe product de- 


velopments for you. 


Let's all back the attack with more War Bonds 
GOOD, YEAR 
SOLES AND HEELS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


23 
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WHEN YOU SPECIFY Swopass Quality leathers. 


A tthough glove and garment leathers for vital military needs 
still make heavy demands on our facilities, Surpass continues to 
produce fine Kid Leathers for civilian shoes. Their supply, even 
though limited by existing restrictions, conforms rigidly to 
Surpass standards of uniformity and dependability, helping the Aiho 


manufacturer to maintain his quality at the bench. It enables not se 





, . - ¢ 
the merchant to stand four-square behind the Surpass Kid _ 
Leather in the shoes he sells at the fitting stool. us NO 
‘ intere 
Peacetime producers of Surpass Quality tanned Glazed Kid in post 
Black and Colors, Capre, Suedes, Linings and Kangaroo ... A FORM 
complete dependable service for Post-War shoes. Ct 


ivi I 


Ss: 


SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY, 
9TH & WESTMORELAND STREETS ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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®€ Smart advice for shoe merchants, too... 


THAT’S WHY MY No. 1 POSTWAR PLAN IS THE 
CONFORMAL FRANCHISE” 


ES, keep on your toes in’°44... For our dealers... men familiar with 
for this is a year of decision. If all lines in the field ... will tell you 
we follow the guideposts of the pat. CONFORMAL’S patented Plastic 
two years’ experience, one decisionis Arch fitting principle is far and away 
obvious: millionsof menand women the greatest comfort feature and 
have developed a new desire for more __ selling feature ever built into a shoe. 


comfortable, better quality footwear. After Victory, CONFORMAL distri- 
One line has leaped into the lime- bution and promotion will be greatly 
light as a result of this swing. From expanded. Will you or your competi- 
coast to coast CONFORMAL Shoes tor share in the profits? 

have rolled up new sales records ... 

no mere wartime boom but solid 

success based on proven superiority. 





Although we can- 
not serve new ac- 
counts today, we 
invite you to write 
us NOW if you are 
interested in the 
postwar CON- 
FORMAL franchise. 


_ CONFORMAL FOOTWEAR COMPANY ¢ Division 
__ International Shoe Company « Saint Louis (3) 
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/ Why do we have fo allo; 
: rubber footwear? 





If we could do the magician’s card trick and wave a 
wand to make skilled workmen and materials appear— 
this question would not exist. 

But since we can’t do this trick we believe that you 
should know exactly why the volume of rubber foot- 
wear we can manufacture is limited. There are two 
basic reasons: 


1. MATERIALS — The development of synthetic rubber 
(GR-S) makes this basic raw material available for 
essential products. But . . . other important materials, 
such as fabrics, are now extremely critical and are 
difficult to obtain. 

2. MANPOWER — All the available manpower we have, 
and can get, is being utilized to the fullest extent— 
fulfilling contracts for war equipment and producing 


Benes 


essential footwear for the health protection of the 
nation. There is not enough manpower to manufacture 
any surplus of this footwear for civilian use. 

That’s why we have to allot rubber footwear. That's 
why we are limiting the orders which we can accept for 
waterproof footwear from regular customers to the 
quantities we feel sure we can deliver by the end of the 
future order shipping period, October 25th. 

However, our regular customers may rest assured 
that the volume of rubber footwear we can manufacture 
under present conditions is being distributed on the 
same fair and equitable allotment basis which worked 
so successfully in 1942 
and 1943. Under this 
plan each of our deal- Hood Rubber Co. 
ers will receive his A DIVISION OF 
rightful share of our 
production. 


- 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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THRILL 
White Suede 


D’ORSAY 
White Suede 
Hi-Cuban heel. 


SCALAWAG 


White Maracain. 


14/8 heel. 








cture of S$ 


SEE MYERS NEW FALL SHOWING at the NEW YORK 
4 SEOs. SHOW. McALPIN HOTEL, April 16th thru 19th 


Proot of the pudding 
is—MYERS' white footwear is 
selling like the proverbial “‘hot- 
cake” right now—in sections of 
the country where the ‘White 
Season” has already begun! 


Dealers say the ladies gladly 
give up a coupon for ANY of 
these cool, white beauties in 
suede or maracain. Take a tip! 


Your “White Season” is close 


at hand. ORDER NOW! 


Many other fast-selling dressy 


and casual whites 


TO RETAIL AT 
‘A and °5 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 





ESCORT 
White Suede 17/8 or 
19/8 leather heel: 
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ia shortages of sole leather found the COMPO organization 
prepared. Our chemists and engineers have taken a leading part in 
developing high quality plastics and other materials and in providing 
the proper adhesives for attaching them. Many of these new materials 
are sure to continue in popular use after the war. In the future as in 
the past Compo Shoe Machinery Corporation can be counted upon to 
contribute the most progressive spirit in the craft of shoe manufacture. 
A sound. scientific service too, with improved machines — sturdy, 
simple and efficient, insuring that Compo’s technique shall always be 
regarded as the standard practice of sole attachment. 


+ comre 


COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NMRA a Ma a aid wa: 
-Winturop’s Ktompe 
BEGS TO DIFFER 


Anyone who says men’s shoes are all alike doesn’t know Winthrop’s Klomp. 
Hundreds of dealers can vouch for the Klomp. One of Winthrop’s 

first ventures in fast styling, it’s still going over big with men 

who want something “out of the ordinary”. The Klomp 

is a perfect example of the kind of imaginative, sale- 

able styling you can expect of Winthrop when 

M-217 is laid to rest. Winthrop 


hasn’t lost its touch! 8 =e: 
Priced to Retail at > 


rs 
$550. $gso $450 ,,, $550 
(Some Higher) Sizes 1 to 6 
WINTHROP SHOES WINTHROP JRS. 


TO BE ADVERTISED IN 





t/t er 
 hachath z 
TAVEAER ES = 

She SHyle Endres 


WINTHROP SHOE COMPANY, Div: International Shoe Co., SAINT LOUIS 
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POST-WAR SOLE I§S HERE TODAY!... 


















































HROUGH these famous doors comes 
the New Penaljo . . . masterpiece 
of styling . ..a charming play shoe that 








emphasizes quality in every detail of 
material and craftsmanship . . . worthy 
of the women who look to this famous 


store for the vogue of tomorrow today 











... For this modern shoe, Hamilton, 
Scheu and Walsh Shoe Co. naturally 
chose the Beaufort “Miracle” Sole that 
is “Better than Leather,” because it 











outwears leather, absorbs less mois- 





ture, is non-slip and can’t crack. 














THE PROOF OF WEAR 


Proved by independent lab- 
oratory tests, United States 
Testing Company (Test 
#45871, Aug. 16, 1943) and 
on millions of pairs worn 


without a single complaint! 


* * * 


One of a complete line of modern 
shoe parts: Insoles—in sheets; flex- 
ible ventilated strips; Knox Blocks 
+ Linings—sock, vamp and quarter 
linings; heel pads + Platforms 
+ Midsoles + Counters + Heels 
and Wedges + Heel Bases 


Industrial Division 


HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N, J. 











Lasts by 
Belcher 


Think for a minute of 50,000,000 pairs of war- 
weary feet — feet that will rejoice to get out of 
shoes of the armed forces and production 
plants — feet that will welcome the comfort of 
light-weight, flexible, firm-fitting civilian foot- 
wear. 


The post-war shoes of tomorrow must be built 
on new concepts of comfort. New and broader 
lasts are already being shown. Better fit and 
streamlined appearance will be essential. 


SHUGOR insures the better fit and needed com- 
fort. It “takes up the slack” while giving shoe 
designers greater opportunities to achieve 
adequate width of forepart with maximum 
smart appearance. For suggestions on post-wat 
shoes, write 


THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS INC. 


HUDSON, MASS. 
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Gosh! we're out of breath! 


It’s no easy job, racing around all day trying to keep customers happy, 
but we’re glad to do it. Materials are hard to get . . . skilled workmen 
are getting scarcer... wartime production is limited ...and the de- 
mand for Oomphies is growing by leaps and bounds. With all the trou- 
bles you have in your business, we’ll bet you wouldn’t care to trade 
places with us. So please be patient when your deliveries are slow or 


incomplete. We’re doing the best we can under today’s conditions. And 
we’re waiting as anxiously as you are for the day when we can send you 
plenty of Oomphies ... America’s fastest growing line of indoor casuals. 


OO mphiies =) 


AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING LINE OF INDOOR CASUALS 
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LA MARQUISE FOOTWEAR, INC. . 137 Varick St., New York 








KEEP G2aehes CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longer and do Weeks or even months of wear 
better work. Hold a wet sponge can-be added or taken from the 
to the face of the revolving life of a power brush depending 
brush until dry and hardened on the treatment it receives. The 
sediment or stain is softened best and most economical gum- 
and removed. Brushes washed ming and staining is accom- 
while spinning on the shaft plished with the tip end of the 
throw out the water and keep bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
it from entering the construc- shoe in the brush turns brush 
tion at the hub where it could material at a sharp angle, weak- 
cause warping or swelling: ens it and causes it to wear out 
Power brushes should be clean- faster. Too much pressure can 
ed at least twice a day. also mat down the hair or bris- 
tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 


USE ALL OF THE Brash 


Another way to get maximum 

service from a power brush is to 

move the shoe from side to side, 

utilizing the entire face. Avoid 

continual use of one spot as a 

hollow will be worn and the full 7 

efficiency of the brush destroy- k 

ed. Reversing the brush at inter- ¥ 

valsalsoaids in obtaining longer 

more even wear. Use brushes 

correctly and before discarding 

a on aE Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 

ioe . : box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both Z / 
favorite foods of the moth. 1 


ee ee 
TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


= ae 


~ 
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WHY CONSERVE? 


Demands on the time, raw 
stocks and energy needed 
to replace wastefully used 
materials, detracts from the 
facilities needed to further 
the War Effort. 
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EATHER WRECKERS CLUB 





GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY won soy, rennsyiveni 


New York Office. Marbridae Buildina, Room 405 ® Los Angeles, Hotel Lankershim 
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. Waterproof 
AVON Si 


—_ A 
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With a velvety surface that cushions the shocks. 


Ww FLEXIBLE e e ¢ Pliant and springy as the foot itself. 
Ww INSULATED e « e Heat and cold resisting — will not draw the feet. 


They keep the feet dry and protect health 


vx WATERPROOF . . . i, aii seasons. 


Serviceable and comfortable for 


vv LONGER WEARING .. . vaiking and working. 


These Four Star Soles are the result of scientific research in the Avon 
Laboratories and the skill of Avon chemists and craftsmen. They out- 


wear the best leather and any other material we know of. 
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SOLES 








AVON SOLE CO., Avon, Massachusetts 

















An over-night sensation—‘’76’’ shows shoe dealers 
a new high in polish volume sales and long profits 





* Introduced late in 1943, the “ °76” line of stain polishes sold more than a million 

packages almost over-night. Developed and made by a shoe manufacturer especially for shoe 
retailers, “ ’76” is more than a polish—it stains and antiques, covers mars and scars, gives é 

high, mirror-like lustre, keeps leather always supple and new-looking. Here is a profitable item 
you can highly recommend to your customers. “76” products are packed in neat, eas} 

opening glass containers, and will not dry out. “”°76” Yukon Waterproofer, like all five colors of 
*°76” Boot Polish, comes in 2 1/3 oz. glass jars. “°76’” White Shoe Cleaner, a superi0! 

liquid cleaner that will not crack leather, cleans as it whitens, comes in four oz. bottles. “’76 


White Shoe Soap is in 2 1/3 oz. jars. All retail at 25c, and 





your profit is $19.20 on each gross. Order now for early delivery: f 
MADE BY THE CHEMICAL DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION EXPRESSLY FOR THE 
SHOE SALES DIVISIONS of GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 
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FREE with your first order— 
attractive wood rack designed 
to hold display dispensers, in 


which we ship each dozen 
jars of “°76.% Check on 
coupon whether you desire 
rack to hold two or three 


“°76" dispensers. 








STREET 


| 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
GENERAL SHOE CORP., NASHVILLE 1, TENN.: 


Ship me, 2% ten days, 30 days net, the following: 
(Freight prepaid on orders for one gross or more within 
1,200 miles of Nashville, half freight beyond. Price of each 
item, assorted dozens, $16.80 gross. For less than gross 
lots, $1.50 dozen, F.O.B. Nashville.) 


Doz. “’76” Mahogany Doz. “°76” Yukon 
Doz. “°76” Dark Tan Waterproofer 
Doz. “76” Light Tan Doz. an hite 
oe Doz. “76” White Shoe 


Doz. *°76” Black Soap 
Three-way (), or Two-way (1) Rack 


Check or Money Order encl. 1 Charge to my acct. [J 


NAME OF STORE 









































Tove New Shoe Tree 


By UNITED LAST COMPANY 
















































































Both styles are made in Men’s and Women’s sizes and 
are produced entirely from non-restricted materials. 
Now in stock in all standard sizes and widths and in the 
following colors:— 





f No. 1—Highly polished f No. 1—“Pastel” blue or polished 
Men’s light mahogany — light mahogany 
No. 3—Oriental “Mandarin” red or 
highly polished light mahogany No. 3—“Pastel” blue 


ee re I er “Ee er 


These shoe trees are attractively 
priced for profitable consumer sale. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING ROOM 503, 47 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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this spring . . . pretty shoes that are practical too but don t show it 


f 


That's because Matrix* knows the trick of putting all the comfort inside 





* 


Leather . a curve-for-curve copy of the bottom of the foot for you to walk 


that supports your feet all over, gives you a lovely, springy free feeling you | 
»Y p g ~~ 





For only Matrix in all the world gives you ‘‘Your Footprint in Leather.’’ 


Most Matrix Styles, $9.95 to $12.95. E. P. Reed & Company, Rochester 3, N. Y., 
Matrix Style Studio, 47 W. 34th St., New York 1,N.Y. “Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., E. P. Reed & Co. 
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FOR PRETTY, FREEDOM-LOVING FEET... Perfect reflection of what you want 


on, 


never find in any ofner 
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a) - f Evert 
It's Commencement lime 
| lh ‘ ! Ra) 
at Florsheim! 
We're always facing new problems and meeting them with 
new ideas based on the knowledge we've gained in fifty-two 5 
years of fine shoe schooling! That's why, in spite 
of even wartime, today’s Florsheim Shoes have the beauty, 
fit, and long wear that are distinctly Florsheim. 
That’s one reason why more women know about them, 
more women choose them, and more women 
\ wear them now than ever before. And it all adds up to 
k a confident present and a promising Post-War 
; future for you with Florsheim Shoes. 
TO RETAIL AT: Most Styles *1©°> © *{Q°° 5 
| 
| 







THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO «+ MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


4ULIA! 
G. C, 
Haney 
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Dealers Everywhere This requires quality in mate- 
rials, superiority in workman- 
ship, and the lasts that happily 
fit...and, of course, a selection 


of types for all occasions. 
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BP .oFir in the shoe business 


...- for you on the fitting stool... for the store 
owner...or for the manufacturer hinges 
directly and depends upon CUSTOMER 
$695 0° 495 ACCEPTANCE and REPEAT SALES. 


Mopeakt shoes have all these 
and many other needed features. 
Your customer simply gets the 
MOST OF THE BEST FOR THE 
LEAST in Modeart footwear. 


Fall samples will be on display in our downtown sales room. Market Week of 


March 27th 


cY ING. © 710 No. 12th Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FRED LAZARUS, JR., of F. & R. 
Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio, at 
the annual meeting of the American 
retail Federation, said: 

“Retailing’s most important job in 
the war has been its effort to supply 
the civilian needs from what was left 
of materials, manpower and plant ca- 
pacity after the war requirements 
were satisfied. While having every 
enthusiasm to promote the war effort. 
as such, they have no sympathy with 
the ideas of some, that the consumer 


RNG 


needs to be hair-shirted in order to 
convince him that a war is going on. 
With ten million boys and girls in the 
service, such a policy is unnecessary. 
We find consumers willing to make 
any sacrifice, provided that they know 
why. They do not wish to be treated 
as children and have goods merely 
taken away because someone believes 
it is for their own good not to have 
them. Occasionally, such statements 
are made by officials in high places, 
who misunderstand the citizens’ view- 
point. These officials call for unneces- 
sary sacrifice. We believe it is im- 
portant that retailing continue to op- 
pose such a policy. We believe that 
the civilian population should have 
everything in goods and services that 
can possibly be made available, when 
the having of these things does not 
interfere with the war effort.” 
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Here sheuld be an opportunity for 
Some enterprising shoe store account- 
ant to multiply his usefulness. Or do 
you think it is difficult for a man to 
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keep such records by remote con- 
trol? Here is an inquiry we have re- 
ceived from a merchant: 

“Do you know of any efficient and 
reasonably priced accounting company 
set up to install and service systems, 
particularly designed for retail shoe 
stores? One that makes audits, tax 
returns of all kinds and all records 
necessary to the successful and safe 
operation of a shoe store? Also what 
records would you personally install, 
if you operated a retail shoe busi- 
ness?” 

Are you qualified to help him? 

* * * 


HERMAN B. REESE of Leeds Shoe 
Store, Portland, Oregon, writes the 
Recorper Editor with reference to oil 
treatment of shoe soles, as follows: 





“In one of your last issues was an 
item dealing with the question whether 
to treat soles made of bellies and 
shoulders with oils or wax. It may be 
of interest to you that I had quite an 
extensive experience in treating soles 
of inferior qualities in Germany, 
where I used to manufacture work 
shoes. As a matter of fact, we experi- 
mented with treating soles from 1931 
until 1937. 

“As far as wear is concerned, our 
results—after lots of trials—were re- 
markably good. As to looks, I believe 
shoes so treated will be accepted by 
the public more readily than were 
those soles with pattern finish on the 
grain of the soles, which the public 
still is very reluctant to buy. 

“Best results were achieved by 
treating soles a considerable time be- 
fore they are used or, where high 





elasticity is required, in treating soles 
before they are stitched down or 
sewed with McKay machine. This, of 
course, is a matter to be determined 
by experimentation. 

“The I. G. Farbenindustrie, one of 
the largest chemical works in the 
world, brought out a non-combustible 
solution with synthetic wax which not 
only made soles last longer but was of 
great help in getting a finer finish and 
clean cut sole edges, which in turn 








make for a high class polish. To be 
sure, there are some expenses in re- 
shuffling the process of work and pur- 
chasing some appropriate containers 
for the wax to penetrate thoroughly 
and properly into the soles without 
making them stiff or brittle; and 
there is likewise the question of natu- 
ral stained sole finish. However, this 
is, on the other hand, a definitely 
better wearing sole when it comes to 
wear in rainy weather, after the first 
or a few days, and there is also the 
high, brilliant luster on a sole of in- 
ferior quality when treated in a proper 
way. 

“May I add that I have read your 
paper since I came to this great coun- 


try.” 
* * * 


NEWSPAPERS all over the country 
have picked up the whimsy that the 
correction for Commando Soles mark- 
ing floors was to paint the floors black. 
This has brought us other suggestions 
—one of which is pretty smooth. . . . 
M. J. Tepper of the Quality Shoe 
Shop in Silver Springs, Maryland, told 
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us that one of his customers recom- 
mended taking ordinary floor wax and 
rubbing it into the heels and that 
coating served to eliminate the mark- 
ings. 

Now comes another suggestion 
Philip W. Wine of Frank Brothers, 
Northampton, Mass., writes: “During 
the past year there’s been lots of talk 
in all the shoe trade journals regard- 
ing the shortages of leather for civil- 
ian shoes and lack of workers to make 
shoes for civilian population. How 
about an advertising campaign urging 
all civilians to take longer strides 
when walking? This would certainly 
go a long way in prolonging the life 
of the sole leather in all shoes.” 





TODAY OR TOMORROW 





—It's natural for Man to be hope- 
ful. It's a grand and glorious 
feeling to be optimistic; but it's 
unwise to wear rose-colored 
as when cold, unvarnished 
acts are facing us in this topsy- 
turvy world. 

—There are two schools of thought 
as to our thinking today—one, 
that we should concentrate on 
today and its problems; t'other, 
that we should be seriously con- 
sidering the Post-War period. 

—I'm very much inclined to agree 
with the latter. 

—People and their habits are 
changing, much more rapidly 
than we realize. 

—They are beginning to think dif- 
ferently, act differently, buy dif- 
ferently. 

—Your store and your policy must 
so shape itself as to meet these 
new conditions. 

—tThe story is told of a Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce man who 
looked out of his window and saw 
snow all over the ground. Thrust- 
ing his head out he yelled: “It's 
a damn lie." 

—Facts are safer than fiction and 
we must face them with courage 
and understanding and a pre- 
pared plan. We must see things 
as they are—not as we would like 
them to be. 


President 





EDWARD N. ALLEN, president of 

Sage-Allen & Company, Hartford. 

Conn.. before the American Retail 
Federation. said: 
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“It is perhaps easy to believe that as 
we near the end of the period of peak 
war production, we can relax, some- 
what our controls over the production 
for the civilians at home. This kind 
of thinking goes on to say that as our 
civilian supplies increase, the worst of 
the inflationary pressure will have 
passed, and the time will have come 
to remove the heavy hand of govern- 
ment from our economy. 

“This is unrealistic. We have not 
yet reached the peak of war produc- 
tion. For 1944 we have planned an 
increase of 20 per cent. The war is 
not over, not even in the factories. 
And somebody spoke only half the 
truth the other day when he said. “The 
war is all over but the fighting.” 

“More than that, it is wish-bone 
thinking. It does not recognize the 
experience of history. If we are 
capable of learning anything from 
history, we ought to know that the 
worst inflationary pressures come just 
at the end of our wars. That is what 
happened in 1919 and 1920, and it 
can happen here again the same way. 

“We believe. then. that the ma- 








chinery we have established up to this 
point for the control of prices and the 
inflationary pressures which tend te 
drive them up are becoming increas. 
ingly necessary. This is no time te 
quit on the home front. 

“The machinery we have estab 
lished so far has done its work fairly 
well in its rough way. It has held 
prices down. 

“Let us realize the prodigious ca. 
pacity of the American productive ma. 
chine to manufacture goods. We con. 
verted 60 per cent of that capacity to 
the production of munitions and sup- 
plies of war. And at the same time 
we kept producing goods for civilians 
at an astonishing rate. Apart from 
the war production, our civilian pro- 
duction is well in excess of a normally 


good year. It may not continue that 





way during 1944, because in some 
places we have exhausted our man- 
power. But, up to 1943, we have been 
supplied to an extent which we did 
not dream even a year ago.” 
* * * 

YOUR Red Cross is at his side. This 
year let’s all give more! Red Cross 
1944 War Fund. 


* * * 


Photo on opposite page — Facsimile 
of official poster for National Foot 
Health Week. 





“He was born that way. His mother was 


scared by a leather quotation.” 
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The World Outlook for Leather 


Merrill A. Watson Tells N.S.R. A. Shoe Industry 
Conference No Easing of Supply Situation Can Be 
Expected in 1944 Unless the War Should End Unex- 
pectedly or a Windfall of Raw Material Should Occur 








THE subject of world leather supplies at the present time 
can be covered by one word. That word is “scarce.” How- 
ever, to dismiss the complex situation on hides, skins and 
leather as simply as that would be to miss some of the im- 
portant factors which may influence prospective conditions. 

First, what are the current prospects for leather sup- 
plies? Last year we tanned 25.6 million cattlehides and 
kips, or a reduction of 17% from 1942. We tanned about 
8% less goatskins and calfskins, and 10% more sheep- 
skins than in 1942. We did not tan as much cattlehide 
leather in 1943 as in 1942, first, because our inventories of 
raw hides were at bedrock and we could not draw on stocks 
for any greater amount; and we imported fewer hides. It 
is only fair to point out that in 1942 we had the largest 
cattlehide leather production that the industry has ever 
experienced or will probably ever experience, and that 1943 
output was greater than normal. 

What can we expect to tan in 1944? It seems probable 
that our leather output will be somewhat less than in 1943. 
While domestic hide and skin supplies should equal and 
probably exceed last year’s totals, imports may be any- 
where from 1 to 1% million hides less, depending upon a 
number of unforeseeable circumstances. 

We may also expect several million less goat and sheep 
skins than in 1943. This decline will be the result of in- 
creased tanning of hides and skins throughout the world 
and a growing tendency of speculative forces to hold back 
raw material in anticipation of higher prices, or inflation 
at the war’s end. Our total production of leather in 1944, 
therefore, may be from 5 to 10% below output in 1943. If 
a drought should develop or some other factor which would 
cause a partial liquidation of the largest cattle herds on 
record, then we might have a windfall of domestic hides 
to boost our leather production. 


So much for our potential leather production. How much 
will go for military uses and how much will be available 
for essential civilian needs? First let us look at sole lea- 
ther. Naturally, any estimates that we make here may be 
modified by changes in the War Production Board division 
of hides between the various types of leather. Assuming, 
however, that we are not called upon to furnish any addi- 
tional supplies of sole leather to other countries, and that 
the present military program for sole leather is relatively 
stable, it may be calculated that the percentage of military 
to total would be thirty-odd per cent, leaving something 
less than 70% of the sole leather for civilian trade, repair- 
ing and manufacturing. 

In the case of cattle side upper leather, it is estimated 
that about 40% of the production will be needed by the 
military for Army shoes with the new cuff boot and lend- 
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lease requirements, leaving about 60% of the production 
available for civilian use. In total footage, the civilian 
leather will be about 18% less than last year. 

With respect to other upper leather, goat and calf, it 
may be concluded that the military takings will be not 
significantly greater than in 1943. With the exception of 
cattle side upper leather supplies available for civilian use, 
therefore, will be reduced from last year only because im- 
ports of raw stock will be lower. Linings should be suf- 
ficient for shoe output. 


WE can see, therefore, that unless the war should end 
unexpectedly, or unless a windfall of raw material is ob- 
tained, we cannot anticipate any easing in leather supplies 
in 1944, In fact, the year gives every promise of being the 
tightest so far as leather supply is concerned since the 
beginning of the war. 

Certainly the shoe and leather industries have done a 
magnificent job. In addition to taking care of their own 
consumers, they have shipped leather and shoes to our 
British and Russian Allies, and supplied the greatest mili- 
tary demand ever encountered with the best footwear that 
can be made. All this has been accomplished without creat- 
ing serious hardship for civilian consumers of leather and 
leather products. However, this has been possible only be- 
cause of former large imports of hides and skins and ample 
inventories in tanners’, manufacturers’, and retailers’ hands. 
Our inventories are now at rock bottom, and our imports 
of raw stock are declining. Whether we can continue to 
take such good care of all groups is a question. 

What are the chances of getting additional hides from 
our present swollen herds of cattle? With well over 80 
million cattle in the country, people ask, “Why can’t the 
Government buy 2 or 3 million animals as it did in the 
1934 drought and alleviate beef and hide shortages at the 
same time?” The problem of buying these animals without 

[TURN To PAGE 106. PLEASE] 
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FRIGHTENS JAPS WITH HIS FEET 


A Jap's eye view of Marine Private First Class Lawrence 
1. Hanson, 19, and an awesome sight it is. This Rigby. 
Idaho, Marine is the possessor of feet that require size 
15EE shoes. Because the size is so uncommon in the 
Marine Corps, Hanson, a Tarawa veteran, was forced at 
the time of the invasion to go barefoot to save wear and 
tear on his last pair of shoes. Because of his shoe fitting 
problem, Private First Class Hanson was told he could be 
discharged from the Marines and later that he didn't have 


to go overseas. He declined both offers. Story on page %. 
Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 
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\F you are one of the shoe merchants or manufacturers 


who thinks he is having a hard time because he cannot 
have red and green and beige and purple and goodness 
knows what other fancy colors, stop moaning for a min- 
ute and count your blessings. In other words, look at 
the ledger and compare it with previous years; not 1943 
and the first year of rationing, but 1942 and earlier 
when the sky was the limit in novelty styles and colors 
and PM’s were part of the day’s work. Wartime restric- 
tions are driving home the lesson that we all knew but 
failed to heed that a sound shoe business results from 
concentration of buying on fewer styles and colors in 
more sizes. 

Limitation of permitted colors to two families . 
black and brown, plus white, of course . . . has permitted 
both the tanner and the retailer to carry over their ‘in- 
ventories from season to season. In this way seasonal 
losses due to obsolescence of colors and styles, have 
been eliminated. Along with this gain has come an in- 
teresting development in styling. Black leather is now 
being used in all types of shoes, from dressy to casual. 
Once we thought that black belonged in the more formal 
types of shoes. Now we accept it and like it in sport, 
casual and even play shoes. Black for casual wear has 


been a style development the past few years in clothes. 
as well as shoes. 

Along with these new uses for black come new ideas 
for brown. For years brown has been thought of as the 
color for sports shoes and tailored and walking types. 
Today, it is beginning to take its place as a suitable 
color for dressy shoes. Several stores across the country 
are making money on their dressy brown shoes. What 
is a high style trend now may become a volume stvle 
next year. 

In clothes and accessories there is also a trend Ww 
brown which has a bearing on shoes. Last Summer 
brown for dresses was the newest fashion note. Right 
now brown . . . from luggage to dark brown . . . is the 
newest, best-selling color in women’s hats. In other ac- 
cessories brown is popular and style-right, too. It is an 
ideal color as a background or frame for other colors. 

Lack of color in Fall shoes is compensated for by a 
riot of color in clothes. Dye shortages have cut down 
the available quantity of dark brown, navy and black 
fabrics. In Fall coatings and suitings, color is the news. 
Woolens and synthetics . . offer 
a rainbow of colors. In dresses, especially rayons. there 
will be no one volume color, but stores will do good 


.. especially woolens . . 
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Cutting Out All Novelty Colors in Shoes May Have Seemed a Hard- 
ship to Style-Minded Leather and Shoe Men But It Has Proved 
a Blessing in Disguise by Limiting Their Stocks to Sure-Selling 
Colors, Style - Right Complements to Ready - to - Wear Colors. 


business on small runs of a variety of colors. Shoes and 
accessories can have an equally important place in Fall 
fashions, if stores will show them as the perfect comple- 
ments to ready-to-wear colors. In this way they can 
keep shoes in the limelight and can distribute sales more 
evenly between the two permitted colors, by emphasiz- 
ing the fact that all types of shoes are smart in either 
color. Women buy shoes today to round out their shoe 
wardrobes. By remembering this fact, you can stimulate 
interest in buying. At present most women have in their 
wardrobes, dressy blacks and tailored and 
browns. Suggest to them the idea of a dressy brown 
shoe and a casual black and you have a new style idea 
to offer them. 

Having established the fashion rightness of black and 
brown shoes, you will find it much easier to coordinate 


casual 


handbags. which are also limited as to leathers and col- 


\o Red Ink... 





Available black and brown 
leathers: 
Calfskin, Kidskin, Elk, Alli- 
gator, Reptiles, Pigskins, 
Side leathers, Suede fin- 
ishes, Patent finishes in 


black. 


Available white leathers: 
Kidskin, Capeskin, Buckskin, 
Deerskin, Pigskin. 
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ors. Only the following leathers now are permitted in 
handbags: alligator, lizard, snake and sheepskin. No 
cattlehides or doeskins are permitted to be tanned for 
use in handbags. If the manufacturer owns any of the 
forbidden leathers he can cut them only under a special 


permit. 


In children’s shoes the choice is even narrower. Since 
black is not a logical color for children and white is 
limited in quantity, brown is the one color available fo: 
the majority of children’s shoes and elk sides will be 
appearing in more Fall lines. The same coordination 
suggestions can be used in selling brown for children’s 
Fall shoes as for women’s. Nothing makes a better 
background or frame for children’s colorful Fall clothes 
than brown shoes. So here. too. is a style story to be told 


to your customer. 











RETAILERS, 





PREPARE NOW... 


Let's First Get an Aerial Photo of the Entire Effi- 


ciency Objective. Chapter Il in a Series on What 
the Shoe Retailer Can Do to Maintain Profitable 


THE problem of reducing retail costs and prices is as old 
as history itself. In attempting to reduce retail costs, 
many sound changes in methods have been adopted. Each 
of these new forms of distribution—department stores, mail 
order houses, chain stores, chains of department stores, 
group buying and cooperative groups of independent stores 
—has contributed to the solution of this problem. But they 
seem, generally, to get away from their original purpose. 
Their per cent of expense seems to grow in ratio to their 
growth, and the smaller units usually seem to do the best 
job in controlling expense. 

Does the big fellow concoct too many roundabout meth- 
ods of doing a really simple job? Does he become so 
enmeshed in system and figures that he cannot correctly 
interpret those figures? Does he accumulate so many 
overlapping executives that they cannot make quick deci- 
sions? Has he installed unnecessarily elaborate stores and 
fixtures, frills and gadgets? Has he lost sight of the fact 
that the principal concern of his customers is whether he 
stocks an adequate selection of more or less simple articles 
at fair prices, and whether he treats his customers with 
proper consideration? 

Does the little fellow still manage to exist because he 
is in closer contact with his customers and is able more 
intelligently to anticipate their wants in his buying? Since 
he act§ as his own salesman, does he understand the fun- 
damentals of selling better than the owners of large re- 
tail organizations? The small retailer, however, has many 
problems that are becoming more difficult; for he needs 
some outside assistance, which I shall suggest during this 
discussion. 

A thorough knowledge by owners of small stores of the 
methods used by department stores, chains and large inde- 
pendent retailers will reveal to them efficiencies which they 
can apply profitably to their gwn businesses. On the other 
hand, a more thorough understanding by large retail or- 
ganizations of the reasons why the proportion of total sales 
of small stores to total retail sales of the country has con- 
tinued to grow may reveal to these large organizations, in 
spite of their so-called greater efficiency, much that they 
can profitably apply to their own operations. 

Before studying each item of expense, let’s first get a 
bird’s-eye view of the relation of the six basic functions of 
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Operation in the Post-War Era. 


President, Wm. Hahn & Company, Washington, D. C. 


by EDWIN HAHN 





retail cost. They are administration, occupancy, advertis. 
ing, buying, delivery and selling. 

There have been so many misconceptions regarding the 
high cost of retailers (and I have heard them even from 
some of my manufacturing friends) that the most com- 
petent accountants are now dividing retail costs into two 
groups, merchandising and operating costs, in order to 
make retail accounting more fairly comparable with that 
used by manufacturers. 

Quoting from the “Operating Results of Department aad 
Specialty Stores” by the Bureau of Business Research of 
the Harvard University School of Business Administra- 
tion: 

“Goods as they are produced by manufacturers are not yet 
ready for final consumption by consumers; before the con- 
sumer can even contemplate their purchase, certain additional 
cost must be incurred. The goods must be bought, they must 
be transported to the retailer’s place of business, they must 
bear the cost of maintaining that place of business, they must 
be received, marked, placed in stock, and advertised, all be 
fore it is possible to consider purchasing this specific mer 
chandise. To bring out the fact more forcibly, the modified 
form of operating statement, approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Retail Dry Goods Association allocates 
the cost of certain functions to the cost of merchandise rather 
than to operating expenses.” 

I am presenting, in the accompanying chart, such 4 
“Modified Form of Operating Statement” of a group of 
typical individual shoe stores compared with a similar 
statement of a group of department stores. 

The percentage of costs of these shoe retailers is taken 
from a survey by the Research Statistical Division of Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., of shoe stores’ “operations” in 1937, 
for the National Shoe Retailers’ Association. While this 
survey was based on only ninety-seven individual stores, tt 
represented a most comprehensive study of this group of 
stores. The average annual sales per store of these shoe 
stores was $48,000. R 

The department store figures are taken from the 193/ 
annual report of the Harvard University and the Control: 
lers’ Congress of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa 
tion. These percentages relate to those department stores 
whose annual average shoe sales per store were about 
$50,000. 

Without changing the total expenses in either case, | 
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FUNCTIONS OF RETAIL EXPENSE... 1937 





Cost of Merchandise 
Buying and Publicity 


Shoe 
Stores 


Department 
Stores 


65.4% 
7.5 





(1) Total Material and Merchandise 
Costs 


Selling 









(2) Total Labor Costs 


Occupancy, Administration and 
Delivery 
Net Gain before taxes 









15.8 13.4 








(3) Total Operating Cost 








Total 


Modified form of operating statement in which ty pi- 
cal shoe store expense items are compared with 
those of a group of department stores. Figures for 
shoe stores were compiled by Research Statistical 
Division of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., and those on 
department stores by Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research, of Harvard University. 


have made slight adjustments between some of the classi- 
fications of expense of the shoe stores in order to place 
them on a comparable basis with the survey of the depart- 
ment stores. In the survey of the shoe stores, all interest 
charges were eliminated. I have added an estimated 1 per 
cent of sales to the administration expenses of the shoe 
stores for interest, and the same amount to total expense. 
Ihave also made an adjustment in the interest charges of 
the department stores, to place this item of expense on a 
comparable basis with that of the shoe stores. 


In this form of “Modified Operating Statement,” mer- 
chandise costs include the wholesale cost of merchandise 
with transportation and workroom costs added, and cash 
discounts deducted. Since either a retailer or a manufac- 
turer must buy and advertise his merchandise before it is 
ready for sale, these two factors are also considered a part 
of merchandise cost. So item No. 1 is the total of all mer- 
chandise costs in either manufacturing or retailing. 

In retailing, selling salaries are comparable to the labor 
Costs of factories; so labor costs are the second broad divi- 
sion of this “Modified Operating Statement.” The third 
division of costs in both manufacturing and retailing is 
overhead and operating costs, which in retailing comprise 
occupancy (including rent), administration, delivery and 
net profit. 
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It is interesting to note, as I stated in the first instalment 
of this series, that the ratio of total retail costs in indi- 
vidual shoe stores is pretty close to department stores that 
deal in the same class of merchandise and that offer the 
same type of service. Also, the ratio between their differ- 
ent classifications of expense is very similar. This is also 
generally true of other departments of department stores. 

Inasmuch as shoe manufacturers generally divide their 
costs very roughly into one-third for materials, one-third 
for labor, and one-third for overhead and operating costs 
and profits, I respectfully suggest that those manufacturing 
friends of mine glance over this accompanying chart of 
department store and shoe store expenses. It will indicate 
that the operating costs of shoe retailers, at least, do not 
suffer by comparison with the similar operating costs of 
shoe manufacturers. 

Later I shal] refer to the increasing cost of some manu- 
facturers because of the amounts they are now spending 
for advertising, losses on stock shoes and other marketing 
expenses which are adding a sizable amount to retail costs. 
However, these articles are primarily a discussion of 
greater efficiency on the part of retailers; all will agree 
that retail costs have been increasing at an alarming rate 
over a period of years. 

Basically similar trends in retail costs will be found in 
most kinds and types of stores. Since department stores 
have compiled the most complete cost analyses over a 
period of years, let’s consider certain trends that a study 
of their figures reveals. I shall consider principally de- 
partment store statistics up to and including 1940, since 
their figures during the war period are not typical. I shall 
quote principally the 1939 Census Department survey of 

[TURN TO PAGE 88, PLEASE] 














































INCENTIVE TAXATION 


Can Boost BUSINESS ... 


Incentive Taxation Is a Device to Encourage Business 
to Put Capital at Risk in Promoting Goods and Ser- 
vices for Our Postwar Needs. Mr. Lasser Shows Here 
How This Device Can Be Utilized Most Effectively. 


by J. K. LASSER 


FuLi employment, acceleration in jobs and manufacturing 
processes, widening markets, accumulated consumer de- 
mand, new and better merchandise for the nation’s retailers 
to sell—all these are potentials of the postwar. They will 
not automatically happen. Business must invest its funds 
to win these goals, and it cannot be assumed that business 
will do that without a public policy encouraging to it 

Moreover, we must have no time lag. We cannot wait fo1 
a policy encouraging to investment to evolve during the 
years ahead. We must plan it now, and eliminate any 
brakes that will deter postwar employment. 

Out of these vital, but as yet unsolved, considerations has 
come the wide agreement on the part of legislators, econo- 
mists and labor leaders that we need to create an incentive 
tax system which will be operative in the postwar years. 

Incentive taxation is the device to encourage the indi- 
vidual or the corporation to put its capital at risk in the 
promotion, manufacturing and marketing of goods and ser- 
vices for our postwar needs. At present almost all profit 
from corporate activity is siphoned off by Federal taxation. 
And this is done with much justice; today there is rela- 
tively little risk being taken by business. Full employment 
is being maintained largely by government contracts. Our 
present undreamed-of production level is being sustained 
chiefly by the demands of war, and the government is very 
largely the guarantor of the market. 

But postwar American business must reassume the re- 
sponsibility of creating and maintaining a high level of 
sales and employment. Self-interest governs all of us- 
labor, farmers and business, large and smali. And business 
will not accept the task of making jobs unless it believes it 
can secure a profit by so doing. The desire to keep solvent 
and to prevent destruction of the investment are part of a 
stewardship of management on behalf of investors, em- 
ployees and a community. For that reason, business has 
never risked its capital except in expectation of profit, and 
there is no reason to believe it will in the future. Until we 
can give assurance that risk-taking will be rewarded with 
the expectation of profit, business men will do their post- 
war planning largely with their fingers crossed. 

If we do not encourage risk-taking. then’ either of two 
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things will happen: There will be mass unemployment, this 
time more disastrous than it has ever been; or else the gov 
ernment will “take over.” Thus we will lose in Victory one 
of the tings we have been fighting for—a free enterprise 
economy. 

However, if unused funds and business reserves will come 
into the open and risk themselves, we can maintain pres 
ent high levels of employment. Indeed, if we make plans 
early enough, we can maintain employment without a seri 
ous lag. If we maintain present employment levels, we can 
produce peacetime goods and services on a wartime pro 
duction level—and our people will have enough income to 
buy our total national output. 

How can savings and business reserves be tempted out of 
hiding? By devising a system which will encourage pri- 
vate capital te seek profit by taking risks which will expand 
business activity. This alone can support full employment 
without gigantic government spending. In no other way 
can business itself support a postwar production such as 
we have never had before in times of peace. 


THE system or method which has recommended itself to 
many postwar planners is neither new nor difficult. It is 
the same plan that is in operation in certain states and for- 
eign countries wishing and seeking to attract new busi- 
nesses. They say to capital: Come down here and establish 
a branch of your business. While you are in the risk-taking 
period of planning, building, employing and creating 4 
market; while you are getting established, we will not tax 
your income. This same system must be our basis for plan- 
ning in the postwar years. The government should say te 
business: If you will actually risk capital in enterprise, m 
maintaining and expanding employment, there will be ne 
tax on your income during the years of stabilization—say. 
for five years. Your losses during this period. however. 
will be yours to absorb, with no government cushioning. 
We have previously suggested that there has been gem 
eral agreement approving this device. That is not to say 
that all parties agree as to the mechanics. The recently 
issued Brookings Institution plan has some official flavor ™ 
view of the fact that Brookings is operating in collabore- 
tion with the special Senate Committee on postwar eco 
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numics and planning headed by Senator Walter F. George. 
This plan, while aimed in the right direction, would fail to 
help all types of business to expand. Brookings proposes 
preferential tax treatment, for something like a period of 
fve years, for industries developed after the war. Com- 
panies would be awarded exemptions provided they would 
do one of these things— 

Operate a new constructed plant or plants, or 

Operate a plant not previously used for manufactur- 

ing, or 

Operate an abandoned or dormant plant that had not 

been used for manufacturing for something like 
three years. 

This they would call the test for expansion of capital and 
employment opportunities. The recommendations of some 
labor leaders are of the same character. But, like Brook- 
ings, most of them fail to recognize that it is in the existing 
business and plants, small and large, where we need most 
the impetus to risk. Small business cannot afford to con- 
struct new plants or to finance the reconditioning of an old 
plant. It may only be concerned with developing a retail 
store or a new milk route. But these may be very important 
to a given community. Through either would come a real 
stimulus to employment and business stability. Incentive 
taxation should be the device which would bring out of the 
savings banks and vaults the accumulation of wartime sav- 
ings that would underwrite the risking. We must not cre- 
ate an incentive plan available only to the large corpora- 
tions, or to new corporations founded with large funds in- 
vested through the open markets or by bankers. 

But at least there is agreement that it is the willingness 
to risk capital which must be encouraged. And for this risk 
the compensation is to be tax exemption. By it we will se- 





Eeddoen Netz. 


Recent happenings in Washington, added to the perplexities of 

the 1943 income tax returns and the ever-widening slice of indi- 
vidual and corporation incomes claimed by the tax collector, have 
focused attention on the general subject of taxation and tax meth- 
ods. An expression that is coming into more and more common 
use in the midst of this tax talk is the term “Incentive taxation.” 
What does it mean and how does it work? In the accompanying 
article @ tax expert gives the answers. 


J. K. Lasser, who wrote this article, is most widely known as the 
author of the book, “Your Income Tax", which last year sold more 
than a million and a half copies. Though a senior partner in J. K. 
Lasser & Company, accountants, auditors and tax consultants, he 
still finds time for an amazing amount of outside activity. He has 
been the new Blue Network commentator on taxes for two yeors; 
started his third early in February. His lectures at New York Uni- 
versity are part of the adult course on taxation. 


Perhaps the source of Mr. Lasser's brood comprehension of busi- 
ness economics will be more easily understood if the reader scans 
the following list of additional affiliations. Mr. Lasser is chairman. 
Federal Tax Committee, New Jersey State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants; chairman, Institute of Federal Taxation of New 
York University; member, Federal Taxation Committee, New York 
State Society of Certified Public Accountants; editor, “Handbook 
of Accounting Methods": ber, Technical C ittee on 
Graphic Arts and Allied Industries, New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants; editor, "The Tax Clinic’ in "The 
Journal of Accountancy" and member of the Sub-committee on 
Current Legislation, American Institute of Accountants. 
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J. K. LASSER 


cure the stimulation to production, the movement to the 
markets of productive materials, and the vigor, confidence, 
and optimism, characteristic of free enterprise, that will 
encourage employment. Without it, we will deter invest- 
ment in new enterprises and destroy expansion and risk- 
taking. This, then, is our opportunity to create a postwar 
incentive plan that will cover all business. How to do it is 
the concern of business. 


We ought not to imply that there is unanimous agree- 
ment by economists, labor leaders and legislators as to the 
mechanics of the incentive system. But most of the objec- 
tion springs from the fear that we shall create a device that 
will penalize those who fail to fit into the technical provi- 
sions of the law. This fear could be dispelled if we can 
devise a system of postwar taxation that would accomplish 
exemption when there is proof that a business is investing 
funds in expansion, promotion, and development, and 
therefore employment, and yet would not penalize busi- 
nesses that were unable to risk or could not prove that they 
were risking in an expansion program. 

Certainly mere increase in employment would not be 
enough to win tax exemption, nor simple maintenance of 
wartime employment levels. But Business itself, in coopera- 
tion with Labor and Government, could work out tests 
which would distinguish between the management which 
froze up, waiting for consumer demand to knock its doors 
down (a demand that does not come with mass unemploy- 
ment) and the business which really dared to invest in the 
future. Those which dared and risked from the incentive 
of profit, would be allowed the right, during this five-year 
period, to keep whatever earnings accumulated, just as 
they would have the responsibility for absorbing possible 
All other business would assume normal tax bur- 
[TURN TO PAGE 86, PLEASE] 


losses. 
dens on their income. 
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Industry Conference Surveys the 


J. EDSON ANDREWS 
Chief of Shoe Branch, War Production Board 


“WHat Will We Do with Victory?” was the theme of a 
two days Industry Conference conducted by National Shoe 
Retailers Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York, March 7 and 8. L. E. Langston, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the association, opened the meeting and said that 
the shoe industry and not the government should shape the 
policy for the reconversion period, as the problems of re- 
conversion will not end with the termination of government 
controls. He introduced as presiding officer 


Owen W. Metzger, president of the National Shoe 
Retailers Association. 


“Tt’s time to look ahead,” said Mr. Metzger. “It’s time 
to detail a diagram, an outline now will give us a chance 
for a workable blueprint when the latter is required. . . . 
The post-war horizon is a challenging one. It should be an 
era of opportunity for the manufacturer, retailer and con- 
sumer. ... And the shoe industry must be ready to adjust 
itself to new conditions quickly. . . . It is up to us now to 
make a careful and unhurried calculation of the intended 
effect, or the probable consequences, if and when we begin 
to unwind (gradually, I hope) government orders and 
regulations. 

“Typical of what has been done in the interest of all 
during the present emergency, and as indicating what we 
may expect will be done in the years that lie immediately 
ahead, your Board of Directors, on November 2, 1943, 
authorized me, as your president. to appoint a committee 
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to consider plans for a gradual liquidation of Conservation 
Order M-217. This committee, consisting of six shoe manv- 
facturers, two manufacturer retailers and twelve retailers, 
was no sooner appointed than the purposes for which jt 
was created received the approval of the Leather and Shoe 
Branch of the War Production Board. Both have already 
given and will continue to give the most careful study to 
how we can best safely nd honestly liquidate the shoes pro. 
duced under M-217 and gradually restore our industry to 
a profitable and normal peace-time operation.” 

Mr. Metzger introduced as the first speaker on the 
program 


Joseph W. Holmes, president of the United Last Com- 
pany. 

War service, better foods, vitamins and exercise have 
wrought vast changes in the feet and bone structure of 
young Americans, according to Mr. Holmes, who declared: 
“T haven’t seen a good pair of bow legs in years.” Service 
men, service girls and war workers will require different 
lasts when they come home, roomy lasts, full on the ball 
and waist, wider across the tread. 

“Let us profit by past history, by our experiences after 
World War No. 1, as far as shoes are concerned. There 
were changes in lasts then, in 1919. The narrow toe repre- 
sents a type of style that was popular for a short time... 
an abnormal length of forepart, a narrow tread. It died a 
quick death . . . I helped Billy Smith and Jack Slattery, 


L. V. HERSHEY 


Shoe Manufacturer and Speaker at Shoe Industry 
Victory Conference 
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Manufacturers, Retailers and Represen- 


tatives of Leather and Supply Industries 


Discuss the Future as They See It at 
New York Meeting Held Under N.S.R.A. 
Auspices — Post-War Fashion Outlook, 


Easing of War Controls Discussed by 
Style Committees and Industry Leaders. 


OWEN W. METZGER 
President, National Shoe Retailers Association 


of Johnston & Murphy, develop the Haig last, one of the 
three greatest lasts of all time. It influenced men’s styles 
for ten years . . . a big, roomy last, one size full on the 
ball and waist, one-eighth inch wider across the tread. 

“All of the old timers in this room remember this last. 
Perhaps this is a tip for post-war lasts. It may help us 
pick a winner. I like the idea of the wider tread, of a 
roomy ball and waist, of the flare to the line on the out- 
sole and shank. In my opinion the Haig last deserves a 
place in the Last Hall of Fame with Hanan’s Panama and 
Barry's Pup—all great lasts. 

“After the Haig came a rocker bottom type known as 
the Rolls type—you rolled along, plenty of rocker bottom, 
lots of toe spring. Ease and comfort again, but with a 
square toe—-narrow and wide. The sales feature of this 
type was again the comfort. . . . Keep this in mind: Com- 
fort across the waist, ball and tread of foot and toe spring. 
The service men I have talked to say in plain words: 
‘Give us comfortable shoes across the tread and toes, but 
be sure the shoes look snappy. When we get back we want 
Hew suits, shirts, ties, hats and shoes. We want to get out 
of G.I. clothes.’ “So, I guess, medium narrow toes with 
snappy lines, broguish types with ‘umph.’ 

“Women’s styles and winning horses! Both hard to 
pick, but we will try to prove something. Thousands of 
American women are in service or in war work. Those in 
Service are dressed according to service regulations—all 
Wearing the same G.I. clothes and shoes. . . . I think we 
can all gues: their reaction to clothes, colors, hair-dos and 
shoe styles when Great Day comes, as come it will—the 
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greatest style buying splurge this country has ever seen 
by war workers and by girls in service. Feet that have 
been used to the easy wide-fitting Wac last, Wave last or 
nurse’s last, steel box toe last or low-heel mannish type 
last will not be happy in narrow tread, slim measurement 
lasts of pre-war vintage. They have been wearing utility 
shoes built for a definite purpose. They admit their feet 
are larger. 

“Our job is to design wood that will disguise the size of 
their feet. The shoe manufacturer must make shoes that 
will please the eye. We will take care of the comfort they 
need. And the retailer will have happy, satisfied customers. 
Co-operation! 

“When the Great Day comes these girls want high heels 
—high heels for cocktail hours, dinners, dances, formal 
affairs and dress-up occasions. And we had better be 
ready for them. Short forepart shoes, wider treads to help 
shorten the effect of the foot, bows, pompons, buckles, 
colors. Shoes designed to flatter the foot—zmillinery foot- 
wear instead of military footwear.” 

Merrill A. Watson, president of the Tanners Council, 
was the next speaker. His address is reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 


J. Edson Andrews, chief of the Leather and Shoe 
Branch, War Production Board, spoke following the noon- 
day luncheon session of the conference. He said in part: 


“The various restrictions under which the shoe industry 
is today operating fall generally into three general classifi- 
cations: 

















HAROLD F. VOLK 


Prominent Texas Retailer, Who Spoke for Independent 
Shoe Merchants 


“1. Restrictions to effect saving of manpower. 

“2. Restrictions to effect saving of leather and other 

materials. 

“3. Rationing. 

“Now as to the restrictions that effect saving of man- 
power. The effectiveness of these restrictions has been 
proven by the fact that our shoe production for the month 
of December, 1943, was practically the same as December. 
1942, but the shoes produced in December, 1943, were 
manufactured with 26,000 fewer employees. While there 
is, at present, a relaxation of the manpower shortage in 
certain areas, the overall picture is still very tight as is 
evidenced by the President’s request for the passage of 
the manpower bill. 

“As to the restrictions that effect a saving in leather, we 
are facing during the next six months the greatest shortage 
of cattlehide upper leather and skins that we have had yet 
to contend with. The new Army boot with its cuff and 
gusset will take a very substantial proportion of the cattle 
hide upper leather that was available this past year for 
civilian shoes. The Office of Civilian Requirements has 
presented to us a schedule of their estimated minimum re- 
quirements of various types of shoes for 1944. These fig- 
ures have had to be revised dofwards twice, and even 
with the present program there are still substantial deficits 
in most categories of hides and skins. It is the duty of the 
Industry Division to stretch available supplies of leather 
to make as many pairs of substantial types of shoes as 
possible. In a recent press release, the acute shortage of 
leather was pointed out and manufacturers were urged to 
upply for authority to correct patterns that take an ex- 
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cessive amount of leather. Certain changes in processes 
of manufacturers that involve saving of leather have beep 
authorized and. other steps toward conservation have been 
taken. We have reason to expect that the civilian populg. 
tion and the retailers will be furnished with sufficient shoes 
of substantial types to meet their minimum needs. This 
program will also be further augmented by the production 
of shoes made from the better types of non-critical mate. 
rials. It is not only the supply of leather that is critical: 
certain types of fabrics, failles, fiber board for inner soles, 
counters and heels, wood for heels, various types of ce 
ments, rubber, and many other items are in exceedingly 
short supply. All of these things must be kept in mind 
when outlining a program. 

“A series of recommendations were drawn up on Novem 
ber 29, 1943, by a special committee appointed by the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association and sent to us in 
Washington. These recommendations, along with other sug 
gestions received from various associations and individuals 
were discussed at length at our last Industry Advisory Com 
mittee meeting. I want to thank your committee for its 
efforts in setting forth these resolutions and the careful 
thought that was given to the various problems facing the 
Industry Division. We earnestly desire the cooperative 
and constructive guidance of you retailers, and you may 
rest assured that all suggestions are receiving careful con- 
sideration. 

“Rationing of shoes became necessary primarily on ac- 
count of increased demand and decreased supply. Ration- 
ing is a simple problem of mathematics, but the rate of ra- 
tioning depends upon anticipation production as well as 
present production. The Office of Price Administration, 
Rationing, as well as the Office of Civilian Requirements. 
have been working very closely with the Industry Division 
in forming their programs. They have at all times en- 
deavored to set up their programs so as to work the mini- 
mum hardship on industry. The recent releases of certain 
shoes from rationing has been very helpful to the retailers, 
and it is further evidence of their awareness to the retail- 
ers problems. 

“I know that you are all worried about how you will be 
able to dispose of different types of shoes that you now 
have in your inventories when more desirable shoes are 
available. It is possible that the judicious and timely re 
lease of certain types of shoes from rationing could be em 
ployed as a vehicle to aid retailers in disposing of the less 
desirable types of shoes. Naturally, it is not our function 
to decide a matter of this sort, but I am sure that the Office 
of Price Administration, Rationing, will meet any situation 
such as outlined above that may arise in the same degree 
of cooperation as they have in the past. 


“You gentlemen are in the retail business and most 0! 
you have spent many years building your business up t 
its present position. The success of your business, the wel 
fare of your employees, and your profits, we know, depend 
to a large extent upon the volume of business that you are 
able to do. In the lower-priced shoes, particularly, the 
volume of your business has been reduced compared with 
1941 and 1942 figures. However, if you examine the figures 
for the pre-war 1935 to 1940 average, the comparison. 
taken as a whole, may not be so unpleasant. 

“The principal job of the Industry Division has bee. 
first of all, to insure the production of materials in qua® 
tity and quality to meet the military program and to assi* 
in meeting that of our Allies. The second important fune- 
tion has been to insure the adequate flow of serviceable 
types of shoes to meet civilian needs under a war economy 
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4 number of interesting addresses on the post- 


war outlook in the shoe industry which were 


given at the N.S.R.A. Industry Conference, will 


be published in full in forthcoming issues of the 
RECORDER. 


and to insure their fair distribution. | think this primary 
abjective has been accomplished. However, it should be 
ebvious to all that as much as we should like to make it 
possible for you retailers to do a larger volume of business, 
the present situation will not permit the manufacture of 
the types of shoes which use extravagant quantities of 
leather or which serve no particular purpose except to 
stimulate the sales of additional pairs in retail stores.” 


R. M. Ganger, vice-president of the advertising agency 
of Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., was another speaker at 
Tuesday’s luncheon. 


Mr. Ganger urged the shoe industry to undertake an 
organized public relations program to help the people 


HENRY J. TAYLOR 


Noted War Correspondent Who Spoke at Victory 
Conference 


understand its wartime problems. “Because of the scarcity 
of materials, restrictions, rationing and insufficient man- 
power,” he said, “the shoe industry has important public 
relations problems. If the people knew more about the 
industry, there would be less irritation over rationing, 
shortages of lines or styles or service in the stores.” Mr. 
Ganger praised the industry for keeping America the best- 
shod nation in the world. 


Irving Grossman, sales manager for I. Miller & Sons, 
was the first speaker at the afternoon session. 


Mr. Grossman raised the question of what manufacturers 
and retailers should do about better shoes after the war, 
what they should do about price ranges, and what they 
should do about the average American woman who will 
want more better shoes after Victory. He deplored the 
fact that all the manufacturers of this country produced 
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. live manner. 


IRVING GROSSMAN 


He Discussed Post-War Women's Shoe Prospects 


only 6% 9 per cent of the total women’s shoe production 
in the price group of shoes retailing at $8.95 and upward. 
To support his contention that there is an opportunity to 
expand the post-war market for women’s better grade shoes 
very materially, Mr. Grossman quoted the results of some 
interesting surveys. Recorver will publish the complete 
text of Mr. Grossman’s address in an early issue. 


L. V. Hershey, president Hagerstown Shoe and Leg- 
ging Co., was the next speaker. He said in part: 


“As a manufacturer, it seems to me that there might be 
far more danger in pursuing such a program in a too hasty 
and possibly a too haphazard a manner, than there would 
be by doing the job in a step-by-step, careful, and conserva- 
For example, when sufficient sole leather be- 
comes available, to again permit moccasins, saddles, and 
similar patterns to be made with leather outsoles, it seems 
to me, it is very important that any changes along this line 
in Conservation Order M 217 should be ‘timed’ whereby 
both the manufacturer and retailer could have some op- 
portunity to dispose of their stocks of shoes carrying re- 
claimed rubber outsoles, before too many of the same pat- 
terns—made with leather outsole—get on the market. This 
example, in my opinion, is applicable to many of the 
present restrictions of Conservation Order M 217 and, there- 
tore, should receive very careful thought and proper plan- 
ning. Similar comment could be made on certain OPA 
Orders now prevailing. In my opinion, it is equally impor- 
tant that a careful study be made of these regulations, so 
that consideration is given to the proper ‘time’ for any revi- 
sions which might be made in connection with our present 
rationing system, so that the manufacturer and retailer 
more especially the retailer—will not suffer unnecessary 
hardships. 

“Certainly, an orderly procedure would enable the Retail- 

[TURN TO PAGE 84, PLEASE] 
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The Green Light for Small Business 


“SMALL business must be saved” is the clarion cry of 
Congress. Small business, therefore, in a day of big 
business getting bigger, is receptive to the movement 
putting an emphasis on the courage and ability of little 
organizations to live and grow in spite of the over- 
whelming trend towards bigness. Business, large and 
small—providing it is good business—operating on the 
basis of fair dealing and in the direction of economy 
and good value, is what will ultimately do the job in 
whatever line. 

But our subject is small business and a recent an- 
nouncement by Donald Nelson indicates the impending 
release from War Production Board restrictions of all 
small manufacturers. Whether this means the inclusion 
of shoe manufacturing is something that time will clarify 
but, nevertheless, the trend is in the right direction. In 
fact, we have a feeling that Donald Nelson and all the 
control groups in Washington have been watching the 
Shoe Section of WPB with an experimental eye—and it 
is right that they should because, for some months now. 
there has been one very interesting paragraph in M-217 
that represents concrete and constructive thinking in the 
direction of making it easier for small business to sur- 
vive. 

We have wanted, for weeks, to present a congratula- 
tory bouquet of words to Henry Boyd and his associates 
for Paragraph (iv) under (i) in M-217 as amended 
February 12, 1944, reading: 


“(iv) During any six months’ period, beginning 


March 1 or September 1 in any year, a manufac- 


turer whose total production for the period will 
be less than $250,000 (based on wholesale value) 
is not subject to paragraph (i) (1), provided that 
no new lines are added and provided the manu- 
facturer does not exceed his aggregate production 
in pairs during his six months’ base period by 
more than 50%. The exemption in this paragraph 
shall not apply to manufacturers affiliated, as a 
subsidiary or otherwise, with another.” 

The text in italic was added on February 12 to the 
previous ruling to circumvent the subterfuge of the cap- 
tive shop feeding into the parent organization its $500,- 
000 worth of shoes annually. 

This very significant paragraph expanded the oppor- 
tunity of small plants and removed the quotas which 
previously held all manufacturers to a definite percent- 
age of production. A total annual business of $500,000 
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in shoes is worth while and encourages men to work, 
strive and succeed under “their own steam”—more 
power to ’em. 

We have a feeling that Mr. Nelson saw in that para. 
graph (i) (iv) an opportunity to increase small manv- 
facture everywhere and to spread the work now rather 
than at some future post-war date. 

What is small manufacture? WPPB defines it as “any 
business employing less than fifty people.” According 
to WPB statistics, speaking for all business over the 
country, this includes about 85 per cent of the manufac- 
turers in number. But this numerical 85 per cent used 
only about 10 per cent of controlled materials and ac- 
counts for only slightly more than 10 per cent of output. 
The present intention of Mr. Nelson, as we understand 
it, is to set no limitation with regard to the uses of ma- 
terial (with the exception of a very few highly critical 
ones) and they will be permitted immediately to manv- 
facture peace time goods, once their war contracts are 
finished. 

Now, once again we are not indicating that the green 
light will be given to small shoe manufacturers to make 
anything and everything because, after all, shoes are 
rationed in black, white, Army russet and town brown. 
The impending release may be general to cover metals, 
materials, chemicals and supplies that are not highly 
critical—to give small manufacturers an unusual op- 
portunity to compete. By and large this policy is most 
constructive. It increases civilian supply that is desper- 
ately needed in all lines. It reduces the likelihood of 
unemployment in areas where wartime contracts are 
being cancelled. It reduces the chance of inflation and 
particularly black marketing by increasing supplies— 
and it helps many concerns and individuals to get in 
line for post-war production, employment and distribu- 
tion. 

Broadly speaking, every merchant is interested in the 
business of his customers and public in his town and 
adjacent territory. Without pay envelopes, shoes and 
accessories cannot be bought. Work makes wages. 

But, on the other hand, may we make this broad and 
yet definite statement—the shoe industry, as such, is 
SMALL BUSINESS. It is perhaps the most democratic 
of all businesses in America. Certainly more shoe fac- 
tories in ratio to population are in operation than in 
the production of any other unit item. In other words, 
890 factory organizations report to the Department of 
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Commerce monthly and that’s the measure of true com- 
petition, as well as opportunity for small business. There 
is no large scale shoe operation in America comparable 
with the term “Big Business’ in other industries because 
even our large organizations produce a wide variety 
of items in separate factories, separate organizations— 
small business integrated. 

We have pointed out time and time again that there 
is something inherent in shoes that makes it a craft in- 
dustry. Maybe it’s the fact that so many human hands 
go into the manufacture of every pair of shoes. In fact, 
the only serious attempt to try mass production in shoes 
was a foreign idea introduced by Bata in Maryland and 
it failed because, even with 135,000,000 people, it was 
impossible to set up streamline manufacture of 30,000 
pairs of one type, one style, one material of shoes. No 
siree, shoes are not mass production running down an 
endless belt line. Shoes are as personal as human beings, 
as varied as the materials that go into them and as com- 
plex as the shape, design and color and type of use. 
Maybe it was for this reason that M-217 became an 
excellent testing ground for the new, national policy of 
encouraging small manufacture, the liberty and democ- 
racy of small ownership and the widespread distribution 
of these small businesses the country over. It may not 
be as small as 50 workers per shop—but its spirit is as 
big as its opportunity to live—in this friendly competi- 
tive industry. 

May we furthermore state that shoes are manufac- 
tured in a sizable way in 31 states in the Union and 
there are indications that if small business can get under 
way; solve its individual manpower problems; get mate- 
rials and supplies and machinery, that it will spread 
still further because small business represents the true 
seed of opportunity. But small business can only be 
built on hard work and the surmounting of tremendous 
difficulties . . . but it can be done! 

Business survives and grows despite all handicaps for, 
believe it or not, with 60 per cent of labor and produc- 
tion facilities engaged in war work, the remaining 40 
per cent of plant capacity and energy produced so tre- 
mendous a civilian supply of non-war goods for home 
consumption that no one in America was denied cloth- 
ing, footwear or food or what-have-you, providing they 
had the money to pay for it. We have in America the 
makers of things. We have in American the enthusiastic 
sellers of things and we have in America the appreciative 
users of things . . . all three, combined, represent the 
American spirit of business and life. 


TIME FOR FLEXIBILITY 


OMEN want more room in their shoes! Those few 
words tell the story and show the way to a reasonable 
flexibility of WPB code regulations. Here are the facts 
in the case : 

When women use their feet for locomotion, for work, 
for walking, for all the activities of war life, the old and 
narrow lasts start to pinch and troubles begin. Women 
become very foot-fatigued or develop foot troubles or 
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become increasingly irritable toward the store and mer- 
chant who sold her the shoes some months ago. She then 
proceeds to shop around, trying on shoes, to get the 
answer to her own foot problem. 

If she had been wearing, for many years, saddle ox- 
fords—loose and easy shoes—she wanted dressier shoes, 
to be easy to wear and easy to look at. Her experience 
now in stores is to face a stock of shoes on the old lasts 
and in the old patterns—frozen to those types by code 
regulations. At the fitting stool she received no satis- 
faction or relief. She then made the pilgrimage of the 
town and maybe or maybe not found a full toe or a 
Baby Doll last in a sandal or ankle strap and, Eureka, 
she had that naked foot look so stylish these days and 
with it, heavenly comfort. After all, shoes that help 
the foot to keep its muscle tone and temper are akin to 
Nature and not to the whims of fashion that says “you 
have a long, narrow, aristocratic foot.” Full many a 
foot has collapsed unseen by being choked and stifled 
it) a narrow tread, narrow width “fashion shoe.” 

Well, today it is fashionable to be natural in foot as 
well as in life and this change is no.cousin of code regu- 
lution. For by the codes, lasts are frozen; patterns are 
frost-bitten and the law of wartime economics is a law 
of restraint. But not so the human foot nor the human 
desire for change. Not so the materials because most 
anything goes into sole and upper leather; and as all 
shoe men know, a change of material makes a change 
of fitting value. 

So this is the plea of women and the desire of shoe 
men who want to “make it good; make it right; make 
it fit; make it wear.” We never did like to go the whole 
distance with Cal Coolidge’s slogan: “Eat it up. Wear 
it out. Make it do. Do without,” because, after all, 
there is more to war life than the “ration status quo.” 

We, as an industry, should be able to give 
women shoes that fit and satisfy, with the mate- 
rials and ingredients that we have available. It 
is not good business for the merchant or for the 
public to buy shoes that won't fit and won't sell. 
In fact, we see no particular harm in permitting 
a factory to use a die that has been cutting quar- 
ters, in combination with a die from another 
shoe, if the resulting combination is more pleasing 
to the eye and to the foot. The trend of feminine 
desire is for open, naked-looking types of shoes 
that utilize little leather and reveal more foot 
which, in a way, should be all to the good for the 
conservation advocates. So... this kindly sug- 
gestion to any manufacturer who faces this prob- 
lem, to lay it before the Appeal Board of WPB 
which has been very tolerant of practical solu- 
tious on border line problems. And for a further 
suggestion to WPB to be tolerant of the changing 
picture of shoe shapes, shoe types and public 
shoe wants. There comes a time even in the life 
of regulation to keep pace with the public. 
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Will Donald M. Nelson give a "hot foot" to the shoe industry or 
Senator Kilgore in his reply to the Senator's demand for a compulsory order 
for the use of hot oil and wax treated shoe soles throughout the industry? 

A poll of the men who have been working on the reply for Mr. Nelson, 
including WFB's top engineers, indicate that the WPB Chairman's answer will be 
P based on the following factors: 

No compulsory order will be issued at present, since studies made 
thus far do not warrant such an order in the light of technical problems. 

The process has not been perfected as far as cemented soles are 
concerned and the shoe industry does not have the stitching capacity to stitch 
all soles. There would be no hesitancy on the part of WPB to issue such an 
order if it was emphatically proven that such soles would increase wear and 
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stitching capacity were available. WPB would throw style and other consumer ® 
: buying points to the wind if wear could be increased. . 
; Further experiments will be made to explore fully the possibilities Fo 
, of industry-wide use of these soles, with the primary object being to overcome 
technical difficulties. rel 
F The paramount idea in the minds of the WPB chiefs is to increase ret 
the wearability of the depleted stocks of footwear. If at some later date 
this process is found to be practicable for use on all types of shoes WPB will 
not hesitate to issue such an order. However, if the process would increase SE 
the wear of shoes but would cut down on production, because of manpower and tise 
technical difficulties no order will ever be issued. WPB believes that it is 
wiser to have the entire nation shod, than half the nation shod in superior 
quality shoes. cor 
Many meetings have been held to get the full views of all Government 
personnel connected with this question. Perhaps the most important thing to res 
come out of these meetings was the fact that the men whose testimony before ma 
Senator Kilgore demanded a compulsory order reversed their positions and have 
admitted that a mandatory order was not feasible at the present time. typ 
* * * cor 









It is not often that the duplication of work by Government agencies 
in any way affects the shoe industry, but a glaring example of this has recently 
come to light. 

It will be remembered that on Dec. 31 the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion received the certification for a prime contract for 6,492,000 pairs of 
relief shoes. The purpose of giving this contract to SWPC, notwithstanding 
the fact that Treasury Procurement had already begun the ground work in the 
relief shoe program, was to give this business to smaller manufacturers. 
Although not a fixed basis this means a plant employing 500 people or less. 
This made the problem a difficult one from the beginning, because of the nature 
of the shoe industry. (Turn to page 106, please) 
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««« THE VALUE OF. A NAME DEPENDS 
ENTIRELY UPON PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 
For 63 vers, the name “Setsy” has meant 
not only to the public, but also to 
retailers and distributors in the shoe business. 


reliability . . . 


SELBY SHOES have been vigorously adver- 


tised . . . locally, nationally and internationally 

. for more than a quarter century. Exclusive 
construction features . . . consistent scientific 
research . . , development of more efficient 
manufacturing methods . . . 
types of lasts, have brought greater style and 


comfort to the women who wear SELBY Shoes. 


perfection of new 


SELBY PIONEERED in the field of feature shoes 
. the leading position which was established 
. & posi- 


tion which we shall continue to maintain when 


63 years ago has been maintained . . 


* 
Victory releases us from the restrictions that 


face all manufacturers today. 


THE DEMAND FOR SELBY SHOEs far exceeds 


our capacity. Please bear with us if we 


sometimes fail to fill orders promptly. We 


have set high standards for the quality 
and comfort of all Secsy Shoes... these 
standards must be maintained. 


What's in a name?...IN SHOES, IT’S SELBY. 


Selby Shoe Company. Portsmouth, Ohio 


New York Office: 3120 Empire State Building * New York Retail Store: Fifth Avenve ot 38th Street 


ARCH PRESERVER « ACTIVE MODERNS “+ TRU-POISE + STYL-EEZ © EASY GOERS 
PHYSICAL CULTURE®* GROUND GRIPPER © CANTILEVER 


March: 15, #944 





To Be Able to Make Their Contributions to the War 
Effort, Men and Women Must "Keep on Their Toes in 
44." National Foot Health Week, April 24th to 29th, 
Is the Perfect Time for Shoe Retailers to Explain to 
Customers the Need for Foot Care and Proper Shoes. 


by R. E. ANDRUSS 


WITHIN five minutes walk from where this article is being 
written, hundreds of WAVES are drilling and studying, 
hundreds of young women wearing proper shoes (many of 
them for the first time in their lives). Continue your walk, 
observing women in civilian life, and you'll soon see why 
we must keep on selling foot health year in and year out, 
with special effort during National Foot Health Week. 
Whether a woman is working in her home, in a war plant, 
office or store, or as a member of the armed forces, to make 
her full contribution to the government’s requested extra 
effort this year, she must literally “Keep on her toes in °44.” 


together meeting of shoe men and podiatrists, some to 
make short talks, others to write ad-itorials to be used 
cooperatively. It is a good plan to have a series of spot 
announcements calling attention to radio talks, and also 
to carry newspaper announcements. 

In past years there have been numerous spreads and 
special sections in newspapers of various cities. That may 
not be practical or possible this year. Cooperative ads 
can stress the benefits of foot care and the special FREE 
foot clinics that have been arranged under the sponsorship 
of “the undersigned shoe merchants and podiatrists.” The 
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The same is true for every man, every boy, every girl. All 


FOOT HEALTH 


public can be told what stores to visit for examinations, or 


Must 


STILL Be SOLD... 


must be told, and retold the truths about proper shoes 
properly fitted, and the sintple rules of foot care. 

During National Foot Health Week, shoe stores should 
use an extensive program of newspaper ads, radio talks 
and personal appearances before various groups, to get 
the message across. Perhaps listing the headings used by 
Boston podiatrists in a series of cooperative ads will hold 
helpful suggestions for these ads and talks— 

This is Foot Health Week—give a thought to those feet 
of yours and prevent their causing you trouble. 

Guard children’s feet. 

Are you a bunion sufferer? Proper treatment and cor- 
rect shoes will help them. 

These simple exercises will build sturdy feet. 

Foot Health Week hints. 

And here are further headlines from other ads and talks 
from many places— 

Watch your step, it may be your feet. 

Foot care should commence in childhood. 

Correct posture—for better health, for better work. 

When your feet hurt, you hurt all over. 

In Spring feet require special care. 

The average housewife walks seven miles a day. 

For Summer comfort give your feet Springtime care. 

Happy feet make cheerful features. 

Poor posture causes ill health. 

Only a few need special shoes, but everyone needs shoes 
that fit. 

Free yourself from unnecessary foot troubles during 
Foot Health Week. 

With these suggestions as a starter, it should be easy to 
assign different subjects to different persons at a get- 
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where to call for foot examination certificates to be pre- 
sented to the listed chiropodists. Best idea might be to 
arrange for clinic to be held in convenient vacant store, 
temporarily equipped for ordinary examinations; patients 
couhl be referred to regular stores or offices, should the 
need develép. The windows, or an interior stage might be 
used to stage a “foot parade” such as used by Condon’s, 
Charleston, S. C.' The stage had a cut-out front that 
concealed all but the feet and lower limbs of the models 
who demonstrated the shoes. A speaker system, outside 
the window, with a lecturer concealed back stage, will add 
to the value of the demonstration. 

Here are suggestions adaptable to ad copy or talks— 


Beauty Begins at the Feet a 


All the cosmetics and beauticians in the country cannot 
overcome those pinched lines in the face due to pinched 
feet, or the tired look that comes from tired feet. And no 
one can have sparkling features when nerves are frayed 
and temper on edge because of improper distribution of 
body weight. So, if you feel tired, listless, restless or 
irritable, look to your feet as well as your face. And, 
above all, make sure to visit your shoe store for a Foot 


Health Week check-up. 


Change Shoes for Better Work 


To help you ward off fatigue and nervousness, and to 
keep you happier, we suggest these genuine helps: Have 
extra shoes at your place of work. Change shoes at noon. 
Bathe your feet daily. Rub feet well with a rough towel. 
Massage a callous or corns, and use a toilet pumice stone. 
Dry thoroughly and powder spaces between the tocs. Wear 

[TURN TO PAGE 90, PLEASE] 
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You don’t need to 
if you have Daltex counters 


in your shoes. 





DEWEY aie CHEMICAL TO SHOEMAKERS : 


COMPANY Any of these authorized counter manufacturers will supply 
CAMBRIDGE * CHICAGO ® MONTREAL - you with Darex Counters.* 


VAN HORNE KAESTNER LEATHER CO. Wisconsin 
CENTRAL COUNTER COMPANY MISSOURI 
ENGEL-LEWIS COUNTER COMPANY  wassacnuserrs 
ROCHESTER HEEL COMPANY NeW YORK 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., Darex Counter Material is 
especially designed for making counters under 
U. S. Patent 2,111,205 and Canadien Patent 381,303 























HOLD THAT PROFIT LINE... 


With the Right Shoes, Rightly 
Fitted — A Timely Merchandis- 


TIME and experience have established the fact that, as 
production levels rise, profit levels decline. The greater 
the production of an item, the greater the temptation to 
create volume sales with corresponding profit per item re- 
ductions. This invariably invites price competition on 
unbranded and/or non-specialized lines of merchandise. 
Eventually a price war ensues that envelops all lines except 
those built to standard specifications and branded not only 
with the maker’s trade-mark but also stamped with the 
approval of public acceptance. 

This public acceptance is a result of a period of satis- 
factory service to users and public desire created by honest 
advertising substantiated by the performance of the product. 
Consistent repetition of brand names and qualities creates 
public familiarity that tends to induce desire of ownership 
of the product. Individual desires multiply in direct pro- 
portion to the dissemination of knowledge of the qualities 
of the product involved. The natural conclusion therefore 
is that price and profit fluctuations are confined to closer 
tolerances in well known specialized lines. 

Certain tolerance limits in price and profit fluctuations 
are governed by: 

(1) The established uses of the product. 

(2) Public knowledge of its qualities. 

(3) Ease of procurement. 

(4) Satisfactory performance. 

(5) Repetition of purchase. 

In shoe terminology this means simply: (1) For what 
purposes was the shoe designed? Will it give the wearer 
certain definite results? Have those results been deter- 
mined by specific tests or general usage? 

(2) Have its qualities been clearly defined in advertis- 
ing media so that they are understood by prospective pur- 
chasers? Does this advertising create in the minds of 
sufficient numbers of prospective users “a desire for own- 
ership”? 

(3) Can the manufacturer deliver adequate stocks 
promptly and in size and width ranges that will lessen the 
necessity for carrying an over-burdened inventory? Is the 
retail outlet so located as to be conveniently reached by 
most of the people of the community? Has the retailer 
established a reputation for courtesy, fair dealing and pre- 
cision fitting standards? 

(4) Have satisfactory wear and fitting and corrective 
qualities been definitely established? Does the shoe fulfill 
all claims made by the manufacturer? 

(5) Will the shoe’s performance cause repeat sales and 
induce recommendations to friends of the wearer? 

If the foregoing can be answered in the affirmative, then 
the question, “What does the future hold for my store?” 
may be minimized. Action may be taken to build a profit- 
able post-war business on the solid foundation of today’s 
planning. The future will be many times longer than the 
duration, and planning should not be of the duration 
frame of mind. Cast off the shackles of confining ration 
regulations and think again in terms of a free and un- 
fettered business enterprise. Build now for a return to 
peace, profit and practicality. 

What will the returning ten million service men and 
women want to wear? Certainly not shoes that will bring 
a return of corns, callouses and foot confinement. They. 
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ing Message for National Foot 
Health Week, April 24th to 29th, 
1944 


by PATRICK A. MORGAN 


and millions of other Americans on the home front battle 
lines, have learned what food freedom means. The strenu- 
ous activities engaged in by millions on the home from 
have brought a decided change in foot conditions. Long 
hours of standing or walking have taught many Americans 
the value of foct comfort. 

The millions of men and women in the armed services 
will find that carrying heavy equipment and _ increased 
body weight have broadened their feet. A new realization 
of how to correct foot problems has been born, and this 
knowledge will affect coming generations. Those who now 
know that feet can be comfortable under any conditions 
will be unlikely to return to uninformed buying. Many 
will talk in orthopedic terms, and the shoe fitter must keep 
on his toes to stay ahead of this newly awakened clientele 
They will tie to a store that can service their needs profes- 
sionally. They are demanding correct fitting in scientifical- 
ly designed footwear. 

The shoe fitter of tomorrow must command a wealth of 
knowledge over the whole range of his job. The time to 
train shoe fitters in the new and advanced methods of 
fitting is NOW. Don’t let the bogey of the manpower 
shortage scare you into inaction. While it is true that mil- 
lions of men and women have been hired into war indus- 
tries, thousands of them are becoming available for civilian 
jobs daily. Many are looking forward to post-war, and are 
taking civilian jobs for after the war. 

There is another field of material for civilian jobs in the 
millions of high school students who will not attend cel- 
lege. These boys and girls are easily trained and are 
available for part-time study and work. 

The war industries have set the pace and gone all out for 
job training within industry. This training will doubtless 
decide the fate of many a business in the future. It is 
much easier to train present employees for better and more 
technical work than to absorb a whole new force without 
previous experience. If individual businesses are to sur- 
vive they must combine in a training program to better 
their service to their clientele. 

When provision has been made for the service and fitting 
problems, the important question becomes that of which 
shoes to feature. With a backlog of public knowledge of 
the worth of orthopedic, corrective and precision fitting 
shoes, there is only one answer. The feature line must 

[TURN TO PAGE 89, PLEASE 
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S FOR YOU 


Tus is to be the new 
home of Miller Foot 
Defenders in Cincinnati. 
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[any ~9YV ERE inviting every retail shoe merchant 
a in America who possesses a desire to serve humanity best in comfortable 
any? : : 
rs footwear to join the roster of satisfied Miller shoe dealers when the 
cal- war is won. 
. We also seek to learn from all present accounts their ideas relative 
> to to post-war expansion of their business which would naturally require 
of increased pairage. 
3 : Please remember we’re not out to seek national or international shoe 
lus production records; we merely want to equip our facilities to insure the 
= usual prompt Miller service for those dealers who already know the 


value of the Miller Orthopedic Program, plus those who would like 


to join us. 
This is a special invitation to the shoe dealers of America to write 


us. We will guarantee you a reply. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
656 MARBRIDGE BLDG. * 1208 REPUBLIC BLDG. 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATION 


MILLER SHOE COMPANY COOK AND ALFRED STREETS CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Do You SHOW SHOES... or 
Do You SELL SHOE 


Many a Salesman Passes Up a Golden Oppor- 


tunity by Contenting Himself with Showing 


Shoes Rather Than Selling Them. 


Here Are 


Suggestions for Changing the Customer Ap- 


proach from a Passive to a Selling One. 


by JOHN A. BEAUMONT 


THE sale of a pair of shoes is well 
under way. The salesman has greeted 
his customer pleasantly; he has re- 
moved her shoes carefully; he has 
measured both feet; he has made a 
searching analysis of her feet; and he 
has reached some definite conclusions 
regarding the style of shoe that this 
customer might wish to purchase. It 
might be asked what has been accom- 
plished up to this point. First, the 
salesman has obtained much informa- 
tion that should assist him to make a 
satisfactory sale, and, second, he 
should have created in his customer’s 
mind a belief that he knows his busi- 
ness and is sincerely trying to do a 
real job. Customer confidence which 
has been built up in the early stages 
ef a sale may be one of the important 
factors in the final decision of the 
customer. 

Now for the first time the actual 
shoes that the customer may purchase 
enter the picture. All the previous 
efforts of the salesman have been but 
a prelude to this important moment 
when he may show shoes or sell shoes. 
The question every salesman might 
ask himself is, “Do I make the most 
of this opportunity to follow through 
on my previous efforts, or do I merely 
show shoes and hope that the cus- 
tomer will discover the reasons why 
she should purchase them?” It might 
_ be well to consider how a salesman 

may establish a definite pattern or 
routine which will enable him to make 
the best possible presentation of shoes 
to his customer. 
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1. Speed 


Modern living has been keyed to a 
fast tempo. The customer expects the 
salesman to return promptly with the 
shoe that he has selected for her ap- 
proval, The minutes that the customer 
is required to wait while the salesman 
searches for shoes seem like hours. A 
customer will wait patiently when 
salesmen are busy with other custom- 
ers, but she does not expect to wait 
for the salesman who is not able to 
obtain shoes quickly from stock. This 
need for promptness is one of the im- 
portant reasons why a salesman must 
be thoroughly familiar with what 
shoes are in stock, what sizes are car- 
ried in each shoe, and where each 
style is located. 


2. Carrying Shoes 


As the salesman returns with the 
shoe that he has obtained from stock, 
he has an excellent opportunity to im- 
press the customer with the value of 
the shoe he has selected by the very 
method by which he carries the shoe. 
The salesman might carry the shoe by 
placing the four fingers of the right 
hand under the shank of the shoe, and 
at the same time rub the palm of the 
left hand over the forepart or vamp 
to bring out the lustre of a smooth 
leather such as a calfskin. In the case 
of a nap leather, such as a suede, the 
fingers of the left hand may be used 
to straighten the nap and to flick off 
any dust that may have gathered on 
the finish. These simple gestures re- 
flect the salesman’s admiration and 


respect for the shoes and serve to im- 
press the customer with the idea of 
value much more forcibly than many 
words. 


3. Presenting a Shoe to a 
Customer 


The salesman will frequently hold 
a shoe for the customer’s inspection, 
and here again he has an opportunity 
to bring out the fine points. The sales- 
man might consider his hands as a 
display fixture which he is using to 
bring out the best selling points of 
each shoe. He should hold the shoe at 
an angle so that the customer may 
readily see the forepart and the out- 
side of the shoe for these are the parts 
of the shoe that express much of the 
detail and fashion appeal of each par- 
ticular style. The shoe should also be 
held with the heel slightly elevated 
for this position gives a better line 
and serves to make any size appear 
a trifle shorter. 


4. The “What to Say” 


When a salesman presents a shoe 
to a customer and says, “How do you 
like this shoe?” he is merely showing 
shoes and not selling shoes. The cus- 
tomer cannot possibly be aware of the 
reasons why he presented this shoe, 
nor is she sufficiently well acquainted 
with shoes to pick out the important 
details that make it particularly de 
sirable for her use. 

Every shoe should be presented with 
a “sales story” that brings out the 
[TURN TO PACE 90, PLEASE] 
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skin can be usec 
_ for more pleasant 
| purposes. 


he American Hide and Leather Company has concentrated prac- 

tically all its effort on the production of leather for the armed 
forces. Our Black Royal Calf serves the Navy. Our Army Retan aids 
the Army. We are pleased to play an important part in the war effort. 
We regret, however, our inability to fully supply the civilian needs 
of many customers, and look forward to “After Victory” when we 
will again produce our complete line of “American” leathers for 


civilian uses. 


AMERICAN HIDE and LEATHER COMPANY 


20.5.1 ©. 


March 15, 1944 
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WEATHER HAMPERS 
CHICAGO SALES 


THE year’s first snowfall came to 
Chicago by way of a small-sized bliz- 
zard. With it came dropping tempera- 
tures, and all urge to buy new Spring 
shoes seemed temporarily abandoned. 
Then came higher temperatures; State 
Street was a sea of slush, and cus- 
tomers were interested only in buying 
galoshes and stadium boots. Business 
in all retail circles dropped _per- 
ceptibly, and shoe departments experi- 
enced very dull days. Many retailers 
believed that the Ides of March—pay 
day to Uncle Sam—played their part, 
too, in keeping the public from spend- 
ing. Whatever the cause or combina- 
tion of causes, February and early 
March were definitely off from the 
retailer’s point of view. 

A handsome ad of Field’s an- 
nounced a wealth of black patents— 
openwork oxfords, open-toe pumps, 
sling-backs, cross-strap sandals, 
buckled opera pumps. There may be 
retailers who are short on this kind of 
merchandise, but apparently not Chi- 
cago’s largest store. For Washing- 
ton’s birthday selling, a school holi- 
day, Field’s played up rugged calfskin 
and buck moccasins and Norwegians 
for the “coke crowd.” But even 
though the stores were filled, the 
younger set did not do much active 
bying, with income tax figures hang- 
ing heavily over Dad’s head. 

There begins to be some evidence 
that manufacturers are trying to find 
substitutes for calfskin uppers. For 
some time Stevens’ have been featur- 
ing walking types in lizard, snake. 
and alligator. Recently they were 
shown in ostrich and now in frog- 
skin. Field’s presented sturdy brown 
water buffalo in oxford style with 
modified extension sole. 

Carson’ had a shoe ad that was a 
neat job of psychology. It asked, “Do 
you wear a size 9 to 11 shoe? There’s 
fashion, and plenty of it. to fit your 
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foot . . . all delightful examples of 
Carson’s belief that the long foot is 
your most aristocratic asset.” The 
tall gals with the “good understand- 
ing” were grateful to hear that they, 
too, could be put on a fashionable 
footing! 

Most of the large State Street 
stores have been slow in advertising 
ration-free footwear. Carson’s, how- 
ever, have run fairly frequent ads on 
these shoes with bright colored up- 
pers and soles of stitched rope. 

O'Connor & Goldberg, who con- 
sistently stress fashion merchandise, 
have featured patent footwear both at 
medium prices and in the higher 
priced lines. A short-vamped open- 
toed, sling-back pump boasts a big 
puff of cellophane which is novel and 
different. Cross strapped sandal types 
with high anklet straps have proved 
popular as well as the low-heeled 
style with a single broad band across 
the vamp. Broad-toed Mary Janes 
still attract a certain clientele, al- 
though recently the trend has veered 
once again toward the higher heel. 

* * # 


ST. LOUIS STORES REPORT 
BUSINESS SLOW 


RETAILERS in St. Louis explain the 


slowing up of the shoe business in 





Flung yeureel{ sate the srardy comfort of Rapecs 


Kopecy retien-tree and ready for tant 
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CARSON PIRIE SCOTT... 


Non-rationed play shoes with rope 
soles were featured in this ad by Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago. 





several ways. The buyer of one lead 
ing women’s departments says it is 
because the majority of unspent cov. 
pons are in the hands of women lack 
ing the extra dollars to buy shoes 
Another retailer blames the present 
state of affairs on the fact that the 
younger element, who want variety in 
footwear, have spent all their coupons 
Still a third merchant accounts for the 
slowing up of business by the lack of 
new styles to interest the customer. If 
there were something new in colors or 
styles they would be ready enough to 
buy, he says. “What they want, they 
want,” says another prominent re. 
tailer. “At present, the women want 
d’Orsays and the girls, Norwegian 
moccasins.” As to quality, they still 
want it and won't buy if they can’t 
get it, he added. This same merchant 
reports that women are more particu 
lar about fit since rationing came in 
They used to be careless about fit. 
especially in their dressier shoes. 
which they could kick off under the 
table or at the theatre. 

One quality store finds that women 
will give up a coupon for good casual 
shoes. Unrationed play shoes are ex 
pected to sell well this Summer. 
About the success of white in the 
coming season there is-some uncer 
tainty in some retailers’ minds. Fore- 
seeing a scarcity of coupons they are 
not sure of the continued popularity 
of white shoes. 

In one children’s department a big 
demand was reported for patent! 
leather and white, the latter especially 
for small children. The buyer of this 
department notes a scarcity in im- 
fants’ and misses’ shoes and in dressy 
shoes on correct heels for growing 
girls. 

* * _ 


PRE-EASTER PROMOTIONS 
UNDER WAY IN HOUSTON 
WHILE early arrivals in white were 
available and moving sluggishly a 


early as January in Houston. the gen- 
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eral movement did not begin until 
about the tenth of March when pre- 
Easter promotions got under way. 
Colors, principally red, green, and 
blue, are holding their own, but white 
is becoming steadily more important. 
The heaviest Spring selling period, it 
is expected, will be the latter part of 
the month. 

Baker is featuring spectators in 
white with brown leather heels. A fine 
white elk shoe is proving popular at 
Foley’s; the saddle style is a campus 
favorite and the tie with stitching 
around the toe meets with general ap- 
proval for utility, school, and sports. 

Whites for young women in white 
are not purely seasonal with Krupp & 
Tuffly, for this store handles shoes for 
nurses the year ‘round. These ox- 
fords are fashioned in several ma- 
terials—white goat, white buck with 
leather soles, white elk. White and 
colors are about equally divided at 
Chandler’s. In the latter group a 
large number of red, green and royal 
blue (doeskin) are selling, but white 
moved into the picture shortly after 





the beginning of the month. Reptiles 
have been a favorite here for general 
wear, with sandals and straps as pop- 
ular as pumps, Cuban heels as well as 
high heels. Late in February Chand- 
ler’s installed a new matched hat and 
bag set, which promises to be a good 
seller. 

Black patent leather is still popular 
at every shop, but the big news at 
Paul’s are brown patent leather san- 
dals, with open slant toes, and match* 
ing brown patent leather dressmaker 
bags, softly tucked. Brown patents 
are also leaders at Sakowitz where 
styles range from a pump to an ankle 
strap sandal; a recent ad featured two 
matching envelope bags. Turftan 
polished calf with open or closed toes 
and heels are also noted here, as are 
non-rationed models of cotton gabar- 
dine in black, brown, red, and multi- 
color stripes. 

It’s still alligator at several shops 
catering to those for whom Spring 
means reptiles. The Fashion features 
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Gabardine in matching shoes and 
bags came in for promotion recently 
by Krupp & Tuffly, Houston, Tex. 





fine brown alligator matched sets, a 
pump with choice of high or medium 
heel, and bag with handles. Levy’s 
offers an alligator-lizard sling pump 
with cross vamp, and a medium 
heeled pump, for suits and casuals. 
Krupp & Tuffly offers a pump of Cal- 
cutta lizard in Town Brown, V- 
throated with low or Cuban heel. 

Low heel baby dolls for Spring 
suits and dresses have been featured 
by Levy’s, Foley’s, and the Vogue. 
Levy’s offers a perforated, open toe 
model in tan pigskin, and an alligator 
patch design. Foley promotes a blue 
suede shoe. The Vogue, however, 
plays colors up strongly. There is a 
platform model in red kid or red alli- 
gator; an open toe in red suede; an 
ankle strap with scoop heel, in baby 
blue kid; and a cross strap in red, 
Kelly green, fuchsia, or purple suede. 
Suede vanity bags in matching colors, 
continue to be featured. 

Gabardine is important in the 
Spring picture at Krupp & Tuffly. 
Two, ads noted lately feature this ma- 
terial in a sling pump and a bow 
pump, with patent leather trim, and 
calfskin with waist panel of gabar- 
dine in brown, black, navy blue. 

Wing-toe brogues for men are a 
Byrd promotion. “Wings for War- 
time Workers” is the tie-in caption on 
the ad with a sketched shoe equipped 
with wings. 


Climbing vines and blossoms con- 
tinue to bedeck the displays. One 











colorful window recently seen was q 
Burt’s. Sprays of pink and blue blog 


soms and foliage spread from a pale 


green urn, molded in the likeness of 
a woman’s head with flowing hair; 
additional sprays form a background 
interspersed with the green, red, and 
yellow of Spring shoes, rationed and 


non-rationed. 
* * * 


NEW YORK STORES 
FEATURE VARIETY 


STORES on Fifth Avenue showed 
patent leather shoes and handbags 
the first week in March. I. Miller fea. 
tured patent leather with white gloves, 
flowers and necklaces with the descrip- 
tive line, “White accents as fresh as 
a white lily.” One front window of 
Florsheim’s Fifth Avenue store was 
centered on patent leather shoes and 
handbags. In Selby’s windows “Spark- 
ling Patents” were highlighted. 
Together with black patent leather 
shoes and handbags, black and brown 
smooth leathers were featured in many 
windows with matching handbags in 
leather or fabric. Stores carrying tai- 
lored and walking shoes seemed to 
make a point of displaying these types 
prominently. A few navy blue shoes 
were displayed by a few merchants. 
The chains showed the greatest va- 
riety. In Ansonia’s upper Fifth Ave- 
nue store, red shoes, all-over white 
and a few spectators were displayed. 
Flowers, in large colorful sprays, were 





shown as pump trimmings. Some eve- 
ning slippers also appeared in the 
windows. At A. S. Beck’s upper Fifth 
Avenue store red, green and lavender 
shoes added a gay note to the wil- 
dows. This store showed a large selec- 
tion of all-white shoes, as well as @ 
number of spectators. 

Men’s stores continue to show 4 
number of items beside shoes in their 
windows. Woolen socks, cleaning and 
polishing sets and shoe trees were 
prominently displayed in several lead- 
ing men’s stores. [TURN To PAGE 80] 
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THEY’RE MORE WELCOME THAN EVER 








SHOES OF GENUINE KANGAROO 


Les be frank about it, there is not 
enough Kangaroo available to satisfy all 
the demand for shoes of this supple, long- 
wearing leather. Shipments of skins are 
arriving from far-off Australia; and each 
arrival is more welcome than ever. The 
scarcity of Kangaroo has made it more 
treasured by the merchants who still have 
stocks and by the customers fortunate to 
be fitted with them. 
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Kangaroo is 17% stronger, weight for weight, than 
any other leather. Its soft, glove-like surface makes 
it more comfortable, too. Kangaroo’s tight grain 


. surface develops a lasting, brilliant, highly glossed 


finish after shining. Even though you cannot secure 
as many pairs of shoes of genuine Kangaroo leather 
as you would like to, Kangaroo continues to be a 
most important part of your business, worthy of 
consistent, intelligent promotion. 





by the.. 

SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
RICHARD YOUNG COMPANY 
ZIEGEL EISMAN COMPANY 
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New Shoe Stamp Good May |! 


ANoTHER ration stamp will be made good for one pair 
of shoes beginning May 1, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced March 3. The previous coupon Airplane 
Stamp 1 in War Ration Book Three, will overlap the new 
stamp and will continue to be good indefinitely. However, 
Stamp 18 in Book One will be terminated on April 30. 

No announcement was made as to which new stamp will 
be used, but rationing officials said that OPA will designate 
the valid coupon shortly before May 1. Assurance that 
there will be a new stamp on that date is being given in 
advance so that the public and the shoe trade can pian 
accordingly. 

The date of May 1 for a new shoe stamp—the fourth 
since rationing started a little more than a year ago—was 
forecast when Airplane Stamp 1 came into use in Novem- 
ber. However, OPA said that no estimate can be made 
now as to how long it will be before another stamp can be 
validated following the one which becomes good May 1. 
The supply picture is not expected to show any substan- 
tial improvement over the next few months, but it is ex- 
pected that the civilian shoe ration can be maintained at 
about the current level. In addition, children and others 
who need shoe replacements oftener than the regular ration 
provides can get extra stamps from local War Price and 
Rationing Boards on proof of need. 

Previously, 30 days’ notice was assured in the case of ter 
minating any shoe stamp, but OPA is giving additional notice 
so that anyone who still holds a Stamp 18 will have ample 
time to spend it if shoes are needed. Stamp 18 has been 
good since June 15 and the few that are left, estimated at 
about 6 per cent of the original issue, are the last valid 
stamps in War Ration Book One, which has been in service 
nearly two years. This book is of very light construction 
and, in most cases, is now completely worn out. It will 
go out of circulation following an amendment which will 
be issued soon and which will terminate Stamp 18 as of 
April 30. 


_ . * 


QMC Increases Shoe-Rebuilding Facilities 


THE Quartermaster Corps has placed a contract for addi- 
tional facilities which will increase its shoe-rebuilding pro- 
gram by about 200,000 pairs a month, it is announced by 


the War Department. Operations at the new plant will 
begin immediately. 

The added production will boost the Army’s shoe recon- 
struction program to an estimated total of more than 6,000.- 


000 pairs for the calendar year of 1944. 
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Appointed WPB Children's Shoe 
Consultant 


SAMUEL L. SLOSBERG 


Mr. Slosberg, who is vice-president of The Green Shoe 
Manufacturing Company of Boston, manufacturers of juve- 
nile footwear, has been appointed consultant on children's 
shoes in the Shoe Section of the Leather & Shoe Division, 
Wear Production Board. He is now in Washington. Mr. 
Slosberg is a graduate of Harvard, class of 1917. After 
receiving his degree he was accepted as a member of the 
Naval Training unit at that institution and subsequently 
was commissioned an ensign in the United States Navy. 
Since the end of the first World War he has been asso- 
ciated with his father, J. A. Slosberg, and his brother, 
Charles, in the management of the company, organized by 
the former. in his new position, Mr. Slosberg succeeds 
L. V. Hershey, who has returned to his former duties with 
the Hagerstown Shoe & Legging Company. 





The new plant will be in Quincy, Illinois, and will be 
operated as an extension of an existing contract between 
the Quartermaster Corps and a private firm in Hannibal, 
Missouri. The Hannibal shop has a capacity of about 
270,000 pairs a month while a third plant at Buford, Geor- 
gia, will produce approximately 170,000 pairs monthly. 

Like its sister plants, the Quincy factory will be staffed 
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and operated entirely by civilian personnel under the su- 
pervision of the Quartermaster Corps. 

The Army’s shoe rebuilding activities are a part of its 
conservation program and are not to be confused with or- 
dinary repairing. Normally, Army shoes are resoled twice 
unless uppers become too badly damaged. Then they are 
sent to the plants for rebuilding because the average welt- 
ing will not stand up satisfactorily under a third resoling. 

Restoration of six million pairs of shoes to service will 
be equivalent to curtailing the procurement program by 
the same amount, costing when new, approximately $25,- 
000,000. 

No less important is the saving effected in critical upper 
leather which will amount to an estimated 15,000,000 


square feet in 1944. 
* 7 7 


To Consider Slunk Leather Release 


INCLUSION of leather made from slunks in the restric- 
tions and provisions of Conservation Order M-310, as 
amended January 24, 1944, has resulted in some misunder- 
standing on the part of the trade, Harold Connett, Direc- 
tor of the War Production Board’s Leather and Shoe Divi- 
sion, said recently. 

Slunks are the skins of unborn calves and include hair- 
less slunks which are those not far enough long in their 
development to have acquired a coat of hair. 

“The confusion on the use of leather made from slunks 
has undoubtedly resulted because these skins have never 
been specifically mentioned as subject to allocation,” Mr. 
Connett explained. “This leather, however, is calf leather, 
and as such technically is subject to the restrictions con- 
— in Order M-310 as originally issued on June 23, 

“Some instances of misunderstanding of these restric- 
tions have occurred, with the result that slunks have been 
processed for leather to be used in articles other than those 
permitted under Schedule A of the Order. Consideration is 
being given to the possibility of exempting hairless slunks 
from the restrictions.” 

Tanners or manufacturers who have on hand or in proc- 
ess leather made from slunks which cannot be used for a 
Schedule A product, may file an application under para- 
graph (b) (3) (iv) of Order M-310, and the War Produc- 
tion Board will give consideration to the release of this 
leather for a limited period. 

* _ * 


Change Rule On Rubber Imports 


A MINOR change in regulations covering imports of 
rationed rubber footwear was announced February 29 by 


the Office of Price Administration. The simplified rule 
brings rubber footwear under import provisions similar to 
those that apply to shoes. 

Hereafter, persons who import rationed rubber footwear 
are to pay ration certificates directly to the Collector of 
Customs at the point of entry before the goods are released, 
instead of making a later payment to OPA. Some indi- 
viduals and exempt agencies, however, will not need to 
make the ration payments. The exceptions are: 

(1) If the rubber footwear is not imported for sale, 
Persons who import it will not have to surrender certificates 
provided the footwear is foreign-made and no more than 
two pairs are released to the same person in one transac- 


rh Consumers who have been out of this country for 

Previous 30 days can import rubber footwear certificate- 
as part of their personal effects. 

(3) Exempt Government agencies and certain repesen- 
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tatives of foreign governments also can import rubber foot- 
wear certificate-free. 

Under the former provision, anyone who imported 
rationed types of rubber footwear (that is, men’s rubber 
boots and rubber work shoes) had to send ration payment 
to the Office of Price Administration within three months 
of the import. This requirement is being dropped because, 
although dealers who imported rubber boots for sale were 
in a position to send the necessary ration certificates, indi- 
viduals bringing goods in for their own use often were not 
eligible to get a certificate for the particular type of boot 


imported. 
. aa 7 


OK Leather and Fabric Two-Tones 


By an amendment to Conservation Order M-217 effective 
March 9, War Production Board lifted the ban on two- 
tone shoes of leather and fabric provided not more than 30 
per cent of the upper, excluding linings, is made of leather. 
The only colors permitted are black, white, Army Russet 
and Town Brown. 

Shoe manufacturers are also permitted to introduce one 
new style last of one heel height in each six months’ pro- 
duction period in each major type of footwear manufac- 
tured, and to correct the pattern to fit the last, provided 
no change in the design is made. 


* * + 


Favor Voluntary Action On Sheepskins 


ALL requirements for sheepskin leather for essential pur- 
poses, such as footwear, can be met by voluntary action on 
the part of sheepskin tanners, regardless of profit consider- 
ations, was the consensus of the Sheepskin Tanners Indus- 
try Advisory Committee at a recent meeting in Washington 
with War Production Board officials, WPB reported re- 
cently. 

The committee recommended that no regulations de- 
signed to control the rate of production, distribute raw ma- 
terials and the burden of increasing production in less 
profitable lines, be adopted at this time. The committee 
said that such regulations were neither necessary nor de- 
sirable, regardless of any effect the lack of regulation might 
have on the future availability of raw supplies. 


* + 


Pigskin Advisory Committee Named 


THE Office of Industry Advisory Committees of the War 
Production Board today announced the formation of the 
Pigskin Strip Industry Advisory Committee. F. A. Hayes, 
of the WPB Textile, Clothing and Leather Division, has 
been appointed the Government presiding officer. The 
membership is as follows: 

S. L. Agoos, Agoos Leather Companies, Inc., 145 South 
Street, Boston, Mass.; D. M. Fleming, Jr., Fleming-Joffe, 
Ltd., 10 Jacob Street, New York, N. Y.; E. E. Grayson, 
S. M. Gusdorf Co., 302 South Harding Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., W. H. Mooney, American Oak Leather Co., Kenner 
and Dalton Avenues, Cincinnati, Ohio; Andrew Schoen- 
berg, Allied Kid Co., 209 South Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Robert B. Slattery, Slattery Brothers Tanning Co., Salem, 
Mass.; W. B. Lowry, J. P. Smith Shoe Co., 671 North San- 
gamon Street, Chicago, IIL; F. Sturgis Stout, John R. Evans 
& Co., Second and Erie Streets, Camden, N. J.; Albert O. 
Trostel, Jr., Albert Trostel & Sons, 1776 North Commerce 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Leon Weil, Weil & Eisendrath 
Co., 2221 Elston Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

The first meeting of this committee was held on February 
17, 1944. 
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Styles Refined Through Pattern Simplicity 


A MONG the St. Louis manufacturers of women’s style 
shoes more interest and attention has centered on the new 
sample lines which are about to be introduced than at any 
time since the style restrictions went into force. Under 
wartime rationing and restrictions, enough time has now 
elapsed to enable the manufacturers not only to study the 
performance of their lines at the fitting stool, but also to 
have digested in whole the full significance of the restric- 
tions under which they operate. Some have therefore found 
it necessary to eliminate a last or two and to get permission 
to replace them with lasts more acceptable from a “fitting 
standpoint.” In this way the lines are to some extent 
brightened up, the roadmen have something new to talk 
about and the buyer a fresh stimulant for his sagging sales 
picture. 


During this present period of style restriction the shoe 
stylist has developed a rather subtle ability in the direc- 
tion of refinement of design through enforced simplicity of 
pattern. Thus a high degree of smartness is accomplished 
despite the limited use of colors, materials and trims. But, 
on the whole, manufacturers here feel that the American 
woman has not suffered materially during this war for the 
lack of a chance for a choice in her style footwear. 


Much careful thought, however, is now being given to 
available types in relation to the allover fashion picture 
in women’s ready-to-wear. The high style houses here make 
it a point to do the best possible fashion coordination job. 
Some go all out in arming their roadmen with the complete 
fashion picture so that they can not only do a more intel- 
ligent selling job, but also give the dealer the material on 
which to base a more thorough merchandising effort. This 
idea of working more closely with the point of sale is no 
little part of most of the so-called postwar planning that 
is going on. 


The new selling season will bring forth a few new non- 
rationed lines in St. Louis. The general line houses in 
particular are planning a considerable expansion in this 
type of footwear. In developing these shoes the chief con- 
cern has been the question of wear. Hundreds of tests have 
been made in the search of non-leather soles that will main- 
tain the quality and value standards for which this market 
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stands. 
therefore will be used. 


Some good substitutes have been developed and 


Currently, production problems continue to be of major 
concern. Supply of sole leather, while still short in suit- 
able grades and weights, isn’t as tight as some other mate- 
rials just now; for example lining stock and in some in- 
stances upper stock. In fact it is reported that some fac- 
tories in this district may be forced to close down for lack 
of supplies. Operations are on a hand-to-mouth basis to 
such an extent that a delay in a shipment can cause a 


(E0sTOn 


Shortages of Materials, Manpower Continue to Be Acute 


NEW ENGLAND tanners still chant the industry’s adap- 
tation of that song hit of yester-year, “Yes, we have no 
bananas.” New England manufacturers still estimate that, 
given the materials, and even with the manpower shortage, 
they could produce and sell up to twenty per cent more 
civilian shoes than they can under current conditions. Even 
though the men’s and boys’ end of the industry may be 
favorably affected by permission granted tanners by WPB 
to increase by 10 per cent the manufacture of cattle hide 
upper leather, it will probably be several weeks before 
the increase can be taken advantage of and then, they 
point out, it will not all be allocated to civilian shoes since 
the new combat boot of the Army and the authorization to 
increase the number of children’s shoes now in process will 
eat up at least some of the “bonus.” 

However, that does not mean that the shoe manufacturer 
is not busy. He is, at least for the time being in the South 
Shore district, center of the men’s end of the business. Of 
the contracts recently awarded for combat and Type Ill 
service shoes, South Shore factories received orders calling 
for a total of 356,000 pairs—316,000 pairs of whic! are to 
be combat boots, requiring a longer time to manufacture 
than the service shoe. New England factories, including 
the South Shore, have been given contracts to make a total 
of 786,000 pairs of combat shoes, approximately 33 per 
cent of the total number contracted for by the Army. In 
the case of the Type III service shoe awards, the percentage 
is even higher—about 40 per cent. 

In the meantime, there is a continuance of tie down 
ward trend in orders booked by the combined «ie and 
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leather industries in Massachusetts as measured by the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, perhaps merely a 
reflection of the two industries’ unwillingness to accept 
orders which cannot be filed. The AIM index at the end 
of January stood at 81.5 per cent of the same month in 
1926, adopted as an average year. In December, 1943, the 
index figure was 97.1. January of this year, therefore, was 
16 per cent below December of last year. The January- 
January comparison, however, is not so unfavorable, since 
January of this year was only slightly more than 7 per 
cent below January of 1943. 

On the labor front, it can be noted that the Brotherhood 
of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, the independent union oper- 
ating in South Shore factories, has joined the ranks of 
those other unions throughout the country who have ac- 
cepted as their cost-of-living guide statistics recently pub- 
licized by union officials in Washington purporting to prove 
that there has been a 45 per cent increase in living costs 
since 1941. Since that year, members of this union have 
received increases totalling 20 per cent. They now ask an 
additional 25 per cent increase. Basing the estimate on 
the union’s own figures, this would mean an increase in 
the cost of men’s shoes of a full five per cent, and this 
cost increase would apply with equal force to military and 
civilian footwear. The increase in selling price to the 
Army, Navy and the civilians would certainly not be less. 
At the time this was written, though the demand had been 
made, the Southeastern Massachusetts Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association had not met in executive session to consider it. 


On the North Shore, 12 Lynn manufacturers have agreed 
to a demand for an increase of 7% cents an hour for their 
workers and have agreed, also, that they will give one 
week’s vacation with pay. This agreement was passed on 
to the War Labor Board for its approval. 

The Metropolitan Boston War Manpower Commission, 
acting on several official petitions filed by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, has advised the association 
that it has granted all affected “essential” shoe manufac- 
turing and outsole companies, as well as sales branch offices 
of leather and shoe concerns with eight or more em- 
ployees, a three weeks’ extension—to March 27th—from 
the effective date of the 48-Hour Minimum Wartime Work- 
week Order, according to Maxwell Field, executive secre- 
tary of the association. This ruling applies to shoe manu- 
facturers, leather houses and branches, 
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Non-Rationed Models Blossom Forth in Color 


CoLor is coming out of enforced retirement to add 
brightness to shoe store display windows and counters and 
harmonize with nature in the annually recurring miracle 
of Spring. 

Not that shoe manufacturers are going to flout that 
famous order which brought sombre tones to leathers 
destined for shoes. But as the exacting requirements of 
global war take an increasing toll of materials which cus- 
tomarily go into American-made shoes—and ingenuity 
moves forward in the job of providing substitutes—those 
substitutes were certain to become more numerous. 

That is why non-rationed shoes, on which there is no ban 
in colors, will blossom in greater numbers in the coming 
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season, proving—gayly—that leather shortages are becog. 
ing more critical. 

“As a matter of fact, this is the first time since the wy 
began that we have become frankly concerned about wher 
we are going to get enough leather to get by with ey 
with greatly reduced production,” said one shoe mam 
facturer. 

“For one thing, the armed forces are going to requir 
more leather, leaving still less for civilian needs, Ty 
illustrate, there is the new combat boot, eliminating th 
need of leggings, which will take more leather for ing 
vidual soldiers in the rapidly growing forces.” 

But the shortage of leather is not the only importay 
problem for shoe manufacturers in Rochester and upstate 
New York. Another as difficult to solve is that of getting 
sufficient unskilled and semi-skilled help in a region noy 
devoted largely to war industries. 

Skilled shoe workers are well paid. But unless many. 
facturers are permitted to raise their price ceilings » 
products and, in consequence, be enabled to pay more for 
certain kinds of needed labor they will be unable to attract 
enough workers while the war lasts, even if the flow of 
materials is increased. 

The tightening process, both in manpower and materials, 
goes on; it will not change until important changes come 
elsewhere—either through victory in the war or price and 
material adjustments that will make it possible to keep 
going in the meantime. 


Shoe Factories Kept Busy 


Shoe factories are all busy as they can be—busy within 
the new meaning of the word as it applies to lessened forces 
with smaller supplies. Factories making infants’ and chil- 
dren’s shoes are hit considerably harder than the others. 

Nobody is taking on new accounts. But some of the 
retailers who gave orders quite a while back—which re 
main unfilled—have cancelled them, having grown tired of 
waiting, besides wanting to be free from important com- 
mitments in case of a sudden termination of the war. 

But the resourcefulness of shoe manufacturers in pro 
viding footwear that will be free from rationing will be 
more manifest when warmer weather brings on full display 
in retail stores the colorful display of what has been in 
the making behind the scenes. 

There has been seasonal dullness in the retail shoe stores 
of Rochester and vicinity—more pronounced than it was 
last year when scare buying was still under way. Retail 
ers who have good sized stocks of shoes on hand consider 
themselves fortunate. 

Those whose supplies are limited—and that is the me 
jority—are not anxious to stimulate sales until they are in 
a better position for replacements. They report that many 
customers still have Number 18 stamps on hand, waiting ® 
use them on Spring and Summer shoes. 

Since Spring cannot be far away, rubbers are getting 
more plentiful and of better quality than it has been recent 
ly, with additions to the styles of rubber footwear. Pros 
pects of better supplies of rubber for next season 2re g 

Good business is foreseen for Spring despite restrictions 
and limitations. The people have got more money that 
usual; there will be merchandise of some kind with which 
to fill their orders. 

Nor is it expected that ending of the war would bring® 
sudden change for the worse. The impetus oc! people with 
money to spend would carry business alons for quite® 
while, even with temporary unemployment. 
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RESTRAINED MIDSEASON 
PROMOTION IN BALTIMORE 


THERE was a muted, reserved qual- 
ity in the midseason advertising and 
promotion of footwear in Baltimore. 
The one bright augur of Spring lay 
in the playing-up of patents, mostly 
black, some in cherry red. Hess’s de- 
voted an entire window to patent 
leathers in pumps and varied styles 
with a circus setting of red, white 
and black. Copy read: “Spirited pat- 
ents march into Spring,” and the tie- 
up with the coming new season was 
both luxurious and arresting as well 
as advanced. 

Hahn’s emphasized non - rationed 
models for Winter-weary dresses and 
a Spring tonic for tired wardrobes. 
These were all plastic soled in black 
or brown or black gabardine with bow 
treatment. High heeled pumps with 
flat bow and pom pom over instep 
were featured. Hochschild Kohn & 
Co., mindful of weary women’s feet, 
featured “Spring gabardines. These 
were trimmed with patent toes and 
heels. One was a high heeled pump, 
the other a laced oxford. 

The May Co. presented a black pat- 


ent sandal which seemed destined for 
a pert, fleet-footed college girl. “You'll 
see that the brand new sabot sandal 
with its wide-open toes and instep 
strap is the shoe of the season. High 
heels and comfy wide lasts,” read the 
copy. On the other hand, Wyman 
contrasted with a patent sandal, with 
potentialities for all-purpose wear. It 
was a medium platform sandal in 
black. Another came in genuine os- 
trich grain on calf. 

Classic pumps for the junior miss, 
one with high heel and perky bow, 
the other with high heel and perfo- 
rated detailing on back, toe and in- 
step were also shown. The leathers 
were smooth polished calf or crushed 
kid, either in black or brown. The 
Wyman offering included also a mili- 
tary oxford for the high school girl 
with plain toe and brass eyelets. 

Echoes of South America were re- 
flected in non-rationed Mexican clogs 
at Ann Lewis. “Don’t you dare go 
South without taking several pairs 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72] 


with you . . . they're colorful, exciting 
and different,” warned the advertise- 
ment. These came in black, brown, 
blue, red or green with gay flower 
print ties. Placed against a sub-trop- 
ical tree and a bunch of cacti, the 
spirit of old Mexico was projected 
effectively. 

O’Neill’s injected a separate trim- 
ming note in their shoe department 
for Spring promotion. It was a white 
grosgrain ribbon cascading down in 
graduated loops over which paper 
thin patent leather, perforated, fol- 
lowed the outlines, making a black- 
and-white polka dot effect. These 
were gay and young and could turn 
any plain patent leather pump into a 


party item. 
* * . 


REPTILES FEATURED IN 
MILWAUKEE STORES 


REPTILES are being highlighted by 
several Milwaukee stores and their 
increase in popularity is noted by all 
retailers. Packard-Rellin features al- 
ligators in several styles, sandals with 
a variety of heel types, pumps and 
ties. The smartness and serviceabil- 
ity of these shoes have made them a 
popular item. Also shown in Packard- 
Rellin displays are black patent sling 
pumps with novel jeweled clips and 
sandals in a variety of leathers, fab- 
rics and styles. 

Chandler’s has been showing high- 
heeled sandals in snakeskin with 
bags to match. Presented in brown, 
red, and green, the shoes with match- 
ing bags make a striking appearance. 
Also featured in the store’s display 
were royal blue d’Orsay pumps ad- 
vertised as the “color of Spring” in 
doeskin. A large display of orna- 
ments, clips, bows, and other types, 
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The baby foe shoe, on high heel and 
on low, is @ popular model at Sommer 
& Kaufmann, San Francisco. 


was strategically placed in the wip. 
dow display. Designed to dress w j 
shoes which must serve longer }y. 
cause of wartime rationing, the orn. 
ments were offered in a variety of 
colors. 

Emma Lange’s Smartwear shop 
played up gleaming patent pump 
with jeweled straps. Offered in black 
or brown patent with high heel and 
in black patent or brown calf with 
medium heel, the shoes were pre 
sented as “Sandals as you like them” 
and are enjoying their usual popular. 
ity. 

T. A. Chapman featured shoes in 
calf, sandals, ties, sabots, and pumps. 
Advertised as utility shoes, the style 
and leather combined to present a 
shoe “unmistakably right wherever 
you go.” 

The Schuster stores in Milwaukee 
are also boosting sandals in a va 
riety of styles and prices. A large 


ad proclaimed, “Sandals are such 
flirts” and featured high heeled ank- 
lets in black suede and other high 
heels in brown calf, black patent and 


_red or blue suede. Also featured 


were black medium heel sandals and 
flat heeled “Dramatics” in brown, 
green or black suede. 

In walking type shoes, Shuster’ 
features black gabardine pumps, 
three-eyelet ties in black patent with 
gabardine, and an open-laced tie in 
brown or black calf. 

With the advent of Milwaukee's 
first real heavy snowfall local dealer 
took the opportunity recently to move 
stocks of stadium boots. Because the 
Winter had been unusually mild 
to that time, these storm boots had 
not been in as much demand as it 
previous years. But, with the snow 
storm, dealers found a chance to sel 
out and did so successfully, eves 
though Spring was in the offing. 

Men’s shoes continue to sell # 
about the same rate. Military styles 
and rough grains are enjoying some 
popularity. Schuster’s features waler 
buffalo in both military toe and wing 
tip, as well as calf in the same 
styles. Dark brown shetland grain is 
shown by the Boston Store im # 
smooth toed shoe. 
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St. Louis Store Changes Promotion Policy 





Boyd-Richardson Men’s Shoe Department Features Successfully 
Under a Nationally Advertised Name Shoes which 
They Formerly Sold Unbranded 


St. Louis, Mo. —“We don’t worry 
about our competitors and what they’re 
doing. We worry about what our cus- 
tomers want.” 

These words, spoken by Harvey Kopp, 
divisional merchandise manager of 
men’s and women’s shoes and men’s 
hats at Boyd-Richardson in St. Louis, 
explain the success he has had with the 
popular mezzanine shoe department for 


eartons in which the shoes are de- 
livered. Using a catchy phrase as the 
theme of the promotion, Mr. Raining 
designed an attractive and different 
window display that caused comment by 
all who saw it. The scene was a “make- 
believe” men’s shoe department, pre- 
sumably before or after store hours. It 
showed a “buyer” (seated) checking 
his lists with a “salesman” (in shirt 


One of the window displays used by Boyd-Richardson to dramatize new 
branded name shoe policy. 


men and boys there. Mr. Kopp is also 
a member of the Men’s Style Committee 
of the National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The recent promotion of a nationally 
advertised name in men’s shoes is an 
outstanding example of Mr. Kopp’s 
policy of giving the customers what 
they want. For three years, Mr. Kopp, 
the buyer, Walter M. Chappel, had 
purchased these shoes and sold them 
as an unbranded line. They detailed 
and styled them according to their own 
specifications, based on the wants of 
their masculine customers. These little 
important details found a place for 
them in the wardrobes of St. Louis men. 

So encouraging was the response that 
Mr. Kopp, looking ahead to tomorrow, 
decided to sell them under the Winthrop 
brand name. He saw in the line an 
opportunity to build up a name that 
would assure his department a success 
in the postwar era. And typical of Mr. 
Kopp’s enthusiasm for any job he un- 
dertakes, he tackled the promotion in 
like manner. 

Realizing that men’s shoes are diffi- 
cult to dramatize, Mr. Kopp consulted 
with A. C. Raining, display manager of 
Boyd-Richardson, on the most effective 
way of introducing the name to the 
public. Mr. Raining responded with an 
unusual idea; he conceived the idea 
of dramatizing the name on the original 


sleeves) taking shoes out of boxes piled 
high on cartons. Behind the buyer was 
a “delivery man” pushing a truck filled 
with three large cartons. A huge 
stock sheet, hung from the ceiling, was 
used as a window card. In the back of 
this large corner window was another 
“salesman,” looking over other shoes 
atop boxes and cartons. Dozens of 
pairs of shoes were shown, but more 
important, the name was everywhere. 
In keeping with this theme, an interior 
display was designed on a smaller scale 
in the men’s shoe department. Here a 
dummy delivery man “pushed” a truck, 
piled high with cartons, as seen in the 
window display. Both the window and 
interior displays attracted much at- 
tention. 

Keyed to these displays was an eight- 
column “announcement” ad, featuring 
the same heading. The copy was brief 
and to the point. Two huge single 
shoe cuts predominated, with partial 
views of four more shoes at the top. 
Smaller, “follow-up” ads stressed the 
same theme. 

The result of this dramatic promo- 
tion, begun only on Feb. 1, is that 
St. Louis men have become conscious 
of the brand name, and already associ- 
ate it with shoes of quality and crafts- 
manship. 

This success story is typical of Mr. 
Kopp’s operations at Boyd-Richardson. 


Even in his “low-end line,” Mr. Kopp 
has maintained consistent sales in spite 
of rationing. For years he has built 
up this line, giving his customers the 
best quality for the price. Now his ef. 
forts of the past are paying dividends 
in sales to those who still buy moderate 
priced shoes. 

Probably the most significant factor 
in the popularity of Boyd-Richardson’s 
men’s shoe department is Mr. Kopp’s 
consistent desire to please the “style- 
conscious fellows from 13 to 18.” He 
has always made it his business to find 
out what they want, and he gives it to 
them. 

“Don’t sit back and say all the men 
are in the Army; do something about 
the ones who are here,” advises Mr, 
Kopp. “Of course, we all will always 
have the ‘once-a-year’ customer who 
comes in and says, ‘I want a pair just 
like these I have on.’ But, today, we 
fit our buying and merchandising to the 
personal needs and whims, if you like— 
of the young fellows who are conscious 
of style. 

“Little services are appreciated by 
the young crowd,” continued Mr. Kopp. 
For instance, we have always suggested 
that all new shoes should be polished 
with saddle soap immediately, and we 
give this first ‘shine’ gratis. Such little 
services often create a demand. Here’s 
an example: We started polishing im- 
ported tan grain leather shoes with 
oxblood polish. Immediately the idea 
caught on. Fellows began asking for 
‘those red shoes.’ Then one fellow de- 
cided to use black rawhide laces in 
them, and pretty soon his whole crowd 
was wearing red shoes with black laces. 
Then another fellow asks for a pair of 
yellow laces to wear with his red shoes, 
and others follow suit. We create a de- 
mand this way, with exclusive features, 
and they come in asking for them be- 
cause they know they can get them 
only at Boyd’s. 

“This business of giving them what 
they want results in best-sellers that 
often turn out to be big volume build- 
ers,” confided Mr. Kopp. “For instance, 
we sold 7468 pairs of one best-selling 
style that had clicked with young fel- 
lows, $80,000 in one year! 

“Today it pays to cater to the ‘men’ 
who are too young for Army service. 
We make it a point to take our young 
customers into our confidence. We ask 
them what they want, and learn a lot. 
They’re flattered when you seek their 
advice . . . and they'll give you in- 
valuable tips on what they do and 
uon’t like in shoes.” 


Add Non-Rationed Lines 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The basement shoe 


section of the Rhodes Department 
Store of Seattle has recently expanded 
with non-rationed footwear and bags. 
Shoe cases, counters, and seats form 
this special new section. New patterns 
in non-rationed footwear, such as the 
gabardines for Spring in baby doll and 
dressy ties, serve to make shopping 
easier without coupons. Adjacent are 
handbags to match. 
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FROM EVERY STREET IN THE U.S.A.... 


When the thick, juicy steaks of prewar days 
are again a reality instead of a memory ... 


When the Victory gardens in America’s back- 
yards are again planted with flowers instead 
of vegetables. . . 


When the materials for war can again be used 
for making all the good things that speak of 
normal living . . . 

The battle for peace will have been won! 


But a new battle—the battle for postwar 
business—will just be beginning! 

Have you started to plan your attack for 
coming out on top of postwar competition? 


LOOK AHEAD...TO WIN THE GAME! 


Now is not too soon to decide 

what brand names will carry 

your business forward most 

profitably—what brand names 

% will help you to meet postwar 

competition to best advantage! 

The Trimfoot Company is already busy 

building future customers for you through 

advertising its famous Baby Deer and 

Trimfoot Pre-School Shoes in many lead- 
ing publications. 

TRIMFOOT COMPANY, TRIMFOOT TERRACE 

FARMINGTON, MISSOURI 











SABY DEER 
SHOES 














Industry Conference Surveys Trade Outlook 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59] 


er to liquidate stocks of war-time shoes to far better ad- 
vantage, than if shoes produced on a number of new lasts, 
in a variety of patterns—made from numerous shades of 
leather, carrying attractive cut-outs, fancy stitching, leather 
bows, etc., were allowed to flood the market in a disorderly 
manner. Undoubtedly you, as retailers, have given due 
thought to these angles of the subject, but if not, you 
should do so. 

“One of the questions most frequently asked is, ‘Will we 
have so many regulations after the war?’ 

“None of us likes ‘regimentation,’ but as previously 
stated, so long as a shortage of materials and manpower 
exists, in my opinion, a program must be followed which 
will assure maximum unit production and reasonably equi- 
table distribution. However, as soon as military, lend-lease 
and the heavy demands from other governmental agencies 
for materials decrease, and manpower is more plentiful, it 
seems to me that the shoe industry should again be permit- 
ted to operate on its own initiative and through its own 
ingenuity, and under its own rules and regulations. Its 
record and accomplishments of the past, in my humble 
judgment, entitle it to that freedom. 

“In addition to four very efficient and hard-working ex- 
ecutives, namely, Mr. Langston, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Field. 
and Mr. Burton, the National Shoe Retailers Association. 
the National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers Assscciation, the 
New England Shoe & Leather Association, and the Saint 
Louis Shoe Manufacturers Association have committees 
studying the many problems involved and I feel satisfied— 
knowing the personnel of these committees as I do—that if 
their efforts are directed in the future, to the various gov- 
ernmental agencies involved, in the same cooperative man- 
ner as they have been in the past, that we can look forward 
to a mutually satisfactory program of procedure, just as 
soon as conditions will permit.” 





OWEN METZGER'S 10 POINT 
VICTORY PROGRAM 


“In addition to the discussions on specific questions as 
outlined in our program,” said N.S.R.A. President Metzger 
in his address at the Industry Conference, “let me remind 
you that we must continuously give consideration to the 
following problems of common interest to all branches of 
the Shoe Industry: 

"1. Liquidation of M-217 as rapidly as materials and 
labor will permit. 

"2. That a plan be developed for using Shoe Rationing 
as a. of disposing of shoes that are ear-marked as 
wa yaa 

“= Simpértance of a Price Formula that will be ac- 
ceptable fo the Shoe Industry. 

“4. Consider now-the problem of determining new styles 
in the order of their importance as to colors, patterns, 
lasts, etc. 

"5. The problem of late deliveries and cancellations. 

"6. Surplus Government stocks. 

"7. The type of advertising that will make the best use 
of the importance that has been attached to shoes during 
the war period, and that will best serve the interests and 
welfare of the Shoe Industry in the years to come. 

“8. The life of synthetic soles, and their potential future 
possibilities. 

“9. A joint council of all departments and branches of 
the Shoe Industry, to coordinate a planning program for 
the benefit of the Industry as a whole. 

‘. “10. Objectives of the Shoe Industry for the Post-War 
ra. 





84 


Paul Jones, president of Commonwealth Shoe 
Leather Company, spoke on the post-war outlook {, 
men’s shoes. 


Problems that will face the men’s shoe industry ip 4 
post-war period will be distribution problems, rather thy 
manufacturing problems, Mr. Jones said. The men’s sy 
business will be faced with a competitive situation whid 
will develop outside of the shoe industry. He reminded }j 
hearers that the highest per capita distribution of me 
shoes was attained in the decade between 1904 and 19)! 
when consumption approximated three pairs per capi 
Thereafter there was a definite decline in men’s shoe om 
sumption, and even in 1942 and 1943, with military ap) 
lend-lease requirements, our production did not reach thre 
pairs per year. 

The reasons for the decline, Mr. Jones indicated were 
be found in competition from other industries and he & 
clared the same reasons will again become effective afte 
the present war ends. This outlook, he maintained, poins 
to the need of more effective promotion of men’s shoes. 

“We in the shoe business have had tongues in our shoes, 
but we haven’t had very good tongues in our heads,” said 
Mr. Jones. “We haven’t done a very good job in telling the 
people who wear our shoes what we have done. The men’s 
shoe business is a stepchild in many ways.” 

While the problem is primarily one of promotion and 
distribution, Mr. Jones pledged the assistance of the men’ 
shoe manufacturers to the retailers in their efforts to build 
a better appreciation of men’s shoes in the post-war period. 

Three champions of retailing wound up the forum on the 
subject: “What Will Retailers Do With Victory.” Harold 
Volk, past president of the National Shoe Retailers Asw- 
ciation and head of Volk Brothers, Dallas, Tex., spoke i 
behalf of the independent retailer and cautioned: “Don! 
be greedy to build up inventory because the day will com 
when you will want new shoes, in the new materials and * 
don’t want to indulge in cancellations.” 

Irving Edison of Edison Brothers Stores, St. Louis, speai- 
ing in behalf of chains, asked for “some lifting of the regu 
lations to permit low-priced shoes to become again a mor 
ing stock because, at the moment, they are not selling at? 
rate to warrant replacement. In many cases they are de 
teriorating to the point where they can only be salable 
case lots abroad. If we don’t watch out, we will have, # 
the point of victory, the majority of American shoe stock 
at $5.00 and up instead of below.” He asked for “the op 
portunity to have two-tone shoes in the unrationed field be 
cause there were no restrictions in two-tone dresses or twe 
tone accessories, etc.” He indicated that “after victon 
there would be immediate restoration of low-priced she 
stores, low-priced shoe departments and an appreciatit 
by the public of low-priced shoes.” } 

Milton Goldberg, buyer for R. H. Macy & Company, Nev 
York, speaking for the department stores, said: “Depart 
ment stores of this country are going to experience 4 Ye" 
dramatic face-lifting. Instead of being all spread out wi! 
lines, grades and prices, look for concentration and the 
streamlining of department store service because depat 
ment stores have the knack of making footwear interestiN 
dramatic and appealing. They are equipped to make pre 
entations of shoes in an outstanding way and to develop! 
real excitement of public interest in shoes for, remembe: 
there is a problem—after rationing.” 
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* | Incentive Taxation 
Can Boost Business 


| [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55] 


* Latest Spring and Early 


Summer Patterns 


WEAR TESTED SOLES—THAT WILL WEAR 
AS GOOD OR BETTER THAN LEATHER SOLES 


In the establishment of such a policy, 
business might be given the option to 
| elect either of two tax policies. The in- 
dividual business might choose: 
1. The tax system now in our lay 
with its recognition of the need for 
| “averaging” income in order to secur 
| a fair tax. Under it, if a business loss 
$1,500 in the first postwar year, and 
then makes $1,500 in the next two 
years, it will pay no tax. Or if it makes 
$1,000 in the first two postwar years 
and then loses $1,000 it will get back 
the tax it paid in the first two years, 
Or if it loses $1,500 in the third year 
| and then makes $500 in the next two 
years, it will pay no taxes over the en- 
tire five-year span. Our present law is 
wholesome recognition of the risks of 
business and the fallacy of annual ac- 
counting for taxes. But obviously it 
leaves business with the drain of any 
| greater loss than the $1,500. If there 
oes [MEDIATE DELIVERY soos was fear that it might be 10 times that, 
| then business will not risk. 





5053 
5054 
5052 
5050 
5057 


Red 

Green 
Blue ‘ 
Black m 
White . 


Open Back 


B Width Only 
Price 


$2 10 Net 


F.0.B. Boston 
Also all as above in high heels. 


Also all as above in closed back- 
high and cuban heels. 


++ + + + + H H 


Medium Width 
Price 


$440 Net 


F.O.B. Boston 


Should Have Chance to Choose 


And so—each business ought to be 
given the chance to choose something 
along the lines of this new proposal: 

2. To elect an incentive tax system. 

| If it did, it would give up all the carry- 
| over benefits, but would pay no taxes 
for five years. Thus, if risk-investment 
produced losses of any amount in the 
first year, a business would be entitled 
Child's | to all the profits it could make in the 
9 to ll 7. ' | sueceeding four years. The right to 
y | this exemption ought to come easily if 

| any business could prove to a disinter- 
| ested community board, in charge of 
administering the “test” law, that there 


WHEN SENDING ORDERS, QUOTE COLORS, HEELS AND SIZES we | was a real plan for investment that 


stimulated employment. This test, keep 

PACKED IN 18 and 36 PAIR CASE LOTS ~— SIZES * | in mind, would have been worked out 
3/7 - 4/8 - 5/9 by Business itself, in cooperation with 

: * | Labor and Government, and would ap- 

| ply to large or small businesses, whether 


* | they were incorporated or not, and 


ROGERS BROS SHOES INC * | whether manufacturing, retailing or 
. e r 
| 


any other form. If the test were met, 
216 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON 
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% | there would simply be no taxes for the 

| five-year period. 

* | If a substantial part of business 
earned this exemption, then where 

would we get the tax money for gov- 

ernment’s peacetime budget? It would 








Reported Killed in Action 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—First Lieutenant 
Winslow C. Reid, son of Earl W. Reid, 
stylist of Ideal Shoe Co., here, has been 
reported killed in action over Match- 
ing, England. Lt. Reid, 24 years old, 
was a Flying Fortress pilot and had 
completed about 15 missions over 
France and Germany. He enlisted in 
the Air Corps in October, 1941, and 
received his commission at Luke Field, 
Arizona, April, 1943. After compieting 
four-engine bomber training, he arrived 
in England in October. 

Lt. Reid is survived by his parents 
and two sisters. 
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Pennsylvania Travelers 
Plan Fall Show 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Pennsylvania 
Shoe Travelers’ Association has com- 
pleted arrangements for its semi- 
annual show. The Hotel William Penn 
will again be the headquarters for this 
event, which will be held Sunday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, May 14-15-16. 

Because of war conditions, the com- 
mittee has decided on a purely selling 
show which will be known as “Market 
Days.” The merchants of the tri-state 
area look forward to these events and 
never fail to respond generously. 


come from the increased national in- 
come that would follow the increased 
employment due to the program of 
business expansion. That is the whole 
idea of inducing business to expand. 
Such are the beginnings of the me- 
chanics of a system of incentive taxa- 
tion, which would free capital. We 
must have it if business is to take the 
risks which must certainly be accepted 
by free enterprise in the postwar years 
when government gives up the produc- 
tion of jobs through the wa: activity. 
At that stage, if business does not pick 
up the reins because it doesn’t know 
how, or is timid, or has its hands in its 
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ets fingering its money, or does not 
know where to drive, or wants to wait 
yntil the wagon is filled to the top with 
fares, then either the team of Unrest 
and Depression will start up unchecked 
—or government will take back the role 
of driver, and with a wide acceptance 
of its inevitability. Admitting that, 
what can you do about it? You can: 

1. Get your thinking oriented to the 
fact that we will have as much prosper- 
ity in peacetime as we have during the 
war, if we can get a constant invest- 
ment in employment facilities. 

2. Recognize that the adoption of an 
incentive tax policy will free the natu- 
val creativeness of America. It will dis- 
pel the uncertainty which now exists 
among business and labor. Business 
will know the climate under which it 
will operate. It will not have a blank 
check, but a positive policy, one which 
will reward risk-taking with profit for 
a five-year period. Through that the 
creative energies of postwar planners 
will actually, not hypothetically, be put 
to work. 

8. Preach this belief in all of your 
relationships with your customers. Use 
it freely in your advertising. Spell it 
out so that all of America knows that 
our hope for a revitalized peacetime 
business and a decent standard of liv- 
ing depends upon it. 

4, Plead, too, in your advertising and 
your public relations, that this is one 
tax plan that we must write long be- 
fore the postwar period is upon us. It 
nust not be dropped with unreasonable 
suddenness upon unsuspecting business. 
It must have the benefit of wide discus- 
sion before it is adopted. Its form and 
technique must be studied, and there 
must be time to make certain that it 
will accomplish the objectives for which 
it was designed. But it must be ready 
on or even before the final V-Day so 
that we will not lose a single moment 
in absorbing our demobilized service- 
men and war workers. 


High Racks Speed Sale 
Of Non-Rationed Shoes 


BouLper, CoLo.—At the Perry Shoe 
Co. store, 1227 Pearl St., a long, high, 
double rack, is kept filled with non- 
rationed shoes. The rack is placed be- 
tween the two rows of chairs where 
shoes are in full view of customers 
receiving or waiting for service. This 
Position also makes it convenient for 
salesmen to turn from customer to 
rack, select shoe possibilities, and place 
them quickly in the hands of the wait- 
Ing customer. 

There is.ample space to allow cus- 
tomers to examine the shoes on open 
display, and select the ones they would 
like to have tried on. The arrangement 
speeds up remarkably sale of low-priced 
non-rationed shoes, important consid- 
eration in these days of labor shortage. 
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~ "T feel that Health Spot 
—— Shoes are very necessary 
: to the health and well- 
being of many people. 


_In my practice almost 
daily I discover cases 
of ill health which are 
due primarily to poor 
foot balance. Health 
Spot Shoes have helped 

to correct this condi- 

tion for many of my pa- 
tients. I know of no 
other shoe that could 
replace them in comfort 
and health value." 





A great many doctors prescribe Health Spot Shoes regularly 
for their patients and we are grateful to them for many case 
records of wonderful results obtained. The above letter is 
typical of the encouraging letters we receive from doctors 
throughout the country who want to add their word of praise 
for Health Spot Shoes. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


There never was a better opportunity for good shoe men who 
are anxious to do a better job for those who need correct 
shoes. Today there are many desirable openings in retail shoe 
stores due to men leaving for the service, that are worth in- 
vestigating. If you are interested in making a change where you 
will have a better opportunity to do a real service for your cus- 
tomers, we may be able to help you. Send for an application. 


DANVILLE ®@: ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF CORRECTIVE 
SHOES IN AMERICA FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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Beautiful Forms 
for 


Perfect Forming 


Shoe forms should be selected on the basis 
of their ability to add beauty and richness to 
shoe displays as well as to assure perfect 
forming. 


Fairy Forms enable you to present your 
shoes with the utmost in beauty and sales ap- 
peal. Fairy Forms are designed to bring out 
every detail of fit, beauty and quality and to 
emphasize every characteristic style line. 


Fairy Forms are light in weight but sturdy 
and strong, and will give long service. The 
beautiful plain and pearlescent colors in which 
they are available, add a rich, alluring touch 
that creates a real buying urge and increases 
sales. 


Write for new Fairy Form 
catalog and price list. 

















Retailers, Prepare Now! 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53] 


distribution, since that was the last complete national cep. 
sus taken. 


Naturally, expenses are proportionately higher in larger 
stores located in large cities than in smal] stores in smal] 
towns. Let’s consider to what extent total expenses vary 
with the department stores included in the Harvard Sy. 
vey of 1940. Comparing the largest stores with average 
sales per store of $27,000,000, located in cities averaging 
2,000,000 population, with the smallest stores whose ayer. 
age sales per store were $85,000 in towns averaging 10,000 
population, the largest stores’ ratio of expense to sales was 
13 per cent greater than the smallest department stores, 
Since salaries, rents and other expenses are also propor- 
tionately higher in larger cities than small towns in all 
retail trades, stores must be broken down into similar size 
stores in similar size towns in order to compare expenses 
fairly. 

The department stores sales surveys indicate a progres- 
sive increase in the relative ratio of their administrative 
costs to sales over a period of years. In the five year period 
ending 1940, the ratio of administrative costs to sales of 
department stores with the same amount of sales and in 
the same size cities increased 9.4 per cent while the ratio 
of selling costs to sales increased only 0.4 per cent. The 
ratio of all non-selling payroll to total payroll in 1940 was 
55 per cent for the smallest size department stores and 
67.5 per cent for the largest stores. 


The 1937 Harvard Survey comparing 12 identical stores 
in that year with 1929 indicates that the total number of 
non-selling employees and executives in these stores in- 
creased 13 per cent, while their number of salespeople in- 
creased only 2.6 per cent. The average amount of their 
annual sales per employee, which measures retail produc- 
tivity and efficiency, decreased 22.2 per cent in this same 
period. 


Moreover, in later surveys comparing the “Goal Stores” 
in the department store group (the stores with the lowest 
expense and best profits) with the “Typical Stores” (the 
average stores), in nearly all sales classifications the “Goal 
Stores” maintained a lower proportion of non-selling em- 
ployees than the “Typical Stores.” These surveys seem 
to indicate that in the case of department stores, at least, 
the tendency to increase the proportion of non-selling 
employees from year to year has added materially to their 
total costs. 


As stores grow in size, whether department stores, one 
line independents or chain stores, they naturally require 8 
greater number of executives and more system. However, 
as we look for reasons for retail inefficiencies, we might find 
that many retailers have been focusing too much of their 
attention on administration and buying problems, and not 
a sufficient amount on selling, which is certainly the most 
important function of retailing. As we examine each fune- 
tion of retail costs critically, we shall watch for this 
tendency to increase non-selling costs. If such costs can be 
materially reduced, this would add very greatly to retail 
efficiency. 


Before considering the actual expenses of retailing, how- 
ever, let us look into the mechanism of retailing itself. 
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Hold That Profit Line 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66] 


sbody all the essentials of the perfect shoe. It must ful- 
| the purpose for which it was designed for the greatest 
umber of wearers. The shoe stores stocked with the right 
ature lines have the fewest dangerous curves in their busi- 
ess history. They survive war's restrictions and depres- 
ons with like calm. They carry on in confidence while 
price wars and upheavals rage about them. 

We do not presume to predict that no high style shoes 
‘il be worn; they will. But these too must have the pre- 
ision fitting formerly emphasized predominantly in cor- 


ective types. 
As for a price war, there may be one, but the well- 


fprdered, competent dispenser of foot comfort will continue 


= 


a ee 








sell shoes. There is no need to be stampeded into a 
ut-throat competitive retreat from established principles. 

The latter road invites the headaches of questionable 
rofits and questionable repeat sales and requires an 
astounding and continuous outlay of advertising funds. But 
he business with a trained personnel, the right shoes and 
» compelling promotional campaign can be sure of its 
nosition in the community. 

Those shoe stores in war industry areas now have an 
pportunity to extend service, win new customers, aid the 
‘war effort, and increase profits. War plant authorities 
elcome the cooperation of shoe stores in fitting all em- 
ployees with suitable shoes that will enable them to do a 
better job with less fatigue. Often space for a small effi- 
ient shoe department can be arranged on the plant prem- 
ises, especially if foot comfort facilities are adequately 
presented. This department helps cut absenteeism caused 
by lack of shopping time. 

Employee are fitted during lunch hours, night and day, 
and in rest periods as well as by authorized pass during 
working hours. Those who report to first aid with foot 
complaints are referred to their own orthopedist. Many 
of these plants offer an unprecedented opportunity to 
stores looking to future prosperity. The servicing of the 
food needs of these millions of war workers builds a solid 
clientele for many a shoe store. — 

It would seem from these observations that the shoe 
sore whose business is built on the solid foundation of 
quality, fit, service and prestige will find these principles 
till good in the post-war period. 


Shoes Not to Blame for Foot Aches 


Acuinc feet are extremely frequent, and the first impulse 
is to believe footwear responsible. Matters actually are not 
as simple as that. Recent research has brought out impor- 
tant new findings. 

Dr. Dudley J. Morton of Columbia’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, in a report to the American Academy 
of Orthopedic Surgeons, treated this problem. He conceded 
that high heels may produce foot trouble, but he denied 
that shoes are responsible for the majority of foot troubles. 

Dr. Morton found in extended investigations that the 
trouble with most aching feet lies in poorly distributed 
body weight. Many foot troubles will disappear immedi- 
ately when the weight is distributed properly on the bones. 
While standin, the weight of the body to a large degree 
's put on the heel. While walking and moving, the weight 
is thrown forward and has to be carried by the five slender 

(metatarssls) of the middle foot. Four of these 
[TURN TO PAGE 92, PLEASE] 
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NOTE: The AawPLAY-POISE Shoes will be Nationally Advertised. 
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“CONTROLLED = 
MEASUREMENT” | 
LASTS | 


Designers and manufacturers of 
quality lasts for 34 years. Use 


"Controlled Measure- 


ment" lasts for better fit and f 


better style in all sizes and 


General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


LAST PLANTS 


Portsmouth, Ohio 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Brockton, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Portsmouth, Ohio 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


HEEL PLANTS 
Effingham, Ill. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LUMBER MILLS: Antigo, Wis.; Donken, Mich. 








Do You Show Shoes— 
Or Sell Shoes? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68] 


reasons why it will serve the custom- 
er’s needs and the features that make it 
interesting and desirable at the present 
moment. The salesman can refer to 
articles in Boot AND SHOE RECORDER 
for catchy phrases that can be used in 
presenting shoes to a customer. A re- 
cent article entitled “Talking Points in 
1944” offers suggestions that might be 
adapted to the average stock of shoes. 
The salesman will find that such 
phrases are “this rosette-trimmed sling 
pump is a current favorite on low 
heels,” serves to draw the customer’s 
attention to the attractive rosette, the 
open heel and the modest heel height of 
a fashionable model, all of which are 
definite reasons why she might wish to 
purchase this particular model. 

The salesman who knows the special 
features of the shoes in stock is well 
prepared to sell shoes as he presents 
these shoes to his customers. He does 
not bounder around when he presents 
shoes to his customer, because he has 
definite reasons for his selection and 
has two or three outstanding features 
to point out to the customer. There are 
so many interesting things about shoes 
such as fashion, leathers, construction, 
trimmings, heels, soles, and many 
others too numerous to mention, that 
he need never be at a loss for “talking 


points” if he will spend a few moments 
each day studying his stock. 

It might be well for each salesman to 
check his work for a few days and then 
answer this question, “Do you show 
shoes or do you sell shoes?” In many 
cases the answer will be a startling 
revelation, for the salesman will dis- 
cover that he has been missing a splen- 
did opportunity because he has been 
merely showing shoes to his customers. 
Why not begin selling shoes to your 
next customer? 





Foot Health Must Still Be Sold 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


heels not over one and one-fourth inches 
high. 

When your feet are tired, aching and 
swollen, give them a double bath for 
quick relief. Fill one basin with hot 
water, epsom salts added, and another 
with cold water, containing epsom salts. 
Dip feet into hot water for two or 
tree minutes then in the cold, repeat- 
ing several time ending with the cold 
water. Follow with massage and a 
foot cream. It works wonders when 
feet feel all in—but be sure to check 
up on both shoes and feet NOW—dur- 
ing National Foot Health Week. 


Don’t Be a “Tenderfoot”’ 
Your feet can’t serve you well if 
you neglect or abuse them. They rarely 
become impaired suddenly. It is usually 














a gradual, insidious process, intens: 
fied by neglect. Actually, nearly nin 
out of ten persons are needlessly e 
during foot discomforts that can 
corrected. A half-hour with a good sh 
fitter or a podiatrist is a fine form 0 
health insurance. And, remember, cor 
rect shoes, correctly fitted, are a re 
spring tonic. You can’t feel fit if you 
shoes don’t fit, or if they are run dow! 
and fail to give proper foot support. 

The average person spends at leas 
60 per cent of his life with his fee 
in action or ready for action. They 
can’t be ready for action unless the 
are in good condition. Forcing them 
into action when they are NOT in good 
condition means immediate discomfort 
and perhaps definite injury to the feet 
and the body. Get your feet in shape 
for Summer now . . National Foot 
Health Week: 


Limping Feet Lessen Production 


Accidents to the feet cause a sib 
stantial cut in production in our we 
plants, but there’s another loss that 
is often overlooked—the slow-dow 
caused by tired aching feet, and bedi 
exhaustion from the same cause. Wit 
proper shoes and proper foot eare, t 
average person should be able to finis 





hours of work without feeling too tired 
That’s why we urge you to take specal 
care of your feet, and to have them 
examined during Nationa! Foot Health 


Week. 
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e I saw she was wearing last year’s white 
pumps with her snappy white suit. But, when 
she kicked them off and sat wriggling her 
toes, she pointed wistfully and said, “Black 
ones like those . . .” 


3. “Sure, one pair of whites can last the 
summer—with these heels!” I held up the 
White #110s. “Fading or scuffing or staining 
doesn’t bother them. They’re plastic. ..Scuff- 
less ‘Pyraheel’.”” 





“SURE, ONE PAIR OF WHITES 
CAN LAST ALL SUMMER... 


when they’ve 


 plastic-covered heels! ’’ 


c— 
ees 


2 e The black ones fitted, but she wasn’t 
satisfied. “‘I’d rather have whites,”’ she 
moaned, “but I don’t suppose one pair would 
last the summer . . . The heels get so grass- 
stained.” .. . That gave me an idea... 





4. “PLASTIC!” she said. “Will they be 
easy to clean?”’.. . “Easy,” I said. “Just rub 
with a damp cloth.” . . . Yeah, she took the 
whites . . . happy as a lark! (Remind me to 
specify Du Pont “Pyraheel’’on all our whites.) 


Specify Du Pont Scuffless “Pyraheel” 
when you make out your next order. 
In all shoe-rationed colors. Recognize 
it by the rock-like ring when tapped 
with a metal shoe horn. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 
Dept., Arlington, N. J. 


“PYRAHEEL” 


4 plastic heel covering 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
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“IT’S TIMBER TANNED” 
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rugged, yet soft “TIMBER TANNED” 


leather. 


Treated for water resistance — it never 


dries hard — thus 


making a shoe that 


will hold its shape indefinitely. 


Bet iey 2062 YT YG 


Just another 


ea RAPE vhs! 


proof that 


Taylor-Made continues 


on its established policy 


of using the most dis- 


tinguished tannages of 


fine leathers. 
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Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Storés 
January, 1944 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the C«nsus 
Current Statistical Service 
———_Dollar Sales—_—_—___, 
Number Per Cent Change 
of 
Firms Jan,,’44 Jan.,'44 
Report- vs. vs. January, 
States by Regions ing Jan.,'43 Dec., 944 
SA 629 —.1 ory $3,337,156 
New England ......... 56 +4 —31 84,214 
PD. ccodisaéeveeses ° eeee aso i  iseeeha 
New Hampshire .... .. cose << . cosa 
Vermont & N. H..... ° obe% oe -  # #846 
Massachusetts ae +4 —35 141,883 
Rhode Island . ° cece —. sean 
Connecticut . ll + 5 —23 62,996 
Middle Atlantic 40 —10 —31 403,423 
Ow SON sins o6 evece secne (A. eee 
New Jersey oe eves hee =) eee 
Pennsylvania ........ 40 —10 —31 403,423 
East North Central .... 156 +2 —23 777,191 
RO askcscekeunpeene 21 —9 —21 186,947 
BREEEED cc cccesyéands 25 +4 —1$ 114,472 
eee 33 # —15 151,099 
OED vsccécanweds 37 + 65 —23 161,352 
WseGneeD « esvcasanss 40 +15 —32 163,321 
West North Central ... 64 +16 —19 238,732 
Mimnesctn ....cccccses 2° epee asic = $e eael 

BOW cccsedénsthpates 27 +22 —17 94,930 
DRMGOUNE .ccchosestces 22 +4 --19 69,207 
North Dakota ....... oe asec sso 0ti“‘(“‘i‘ i 
South Dakota ....... ee eese —> tm 
a 7 +32 —28 44,373 
i a lle id 8 + 6 —7 30,222 

| South Atlantic ........ 17 —21 —30 138,536 

| Delaware o6 esece sow .lt(‘(‘ #t”~O~*é« Seas 

Maryland eee 
Dist. of Columbia eee 
WEED. -nekecsacncsco ee. ee 
West Virginia ...... << swe c,h eee 
North Carolina ...... es — e———_ ~ anne 
South Carolina ...... ad jess (li hU0U™mUCtC<C~t*tstésC 
SE éageeetsccees 8 —30 —33 17,538 

| SE Saceph ans dininee ° soe 0—ti‘i‘ét UCUCUC~C«C«C 

East South Central .... 6 —6 —25 89,207 
OE ccccadeceees o* — nese jj sesee= 
pO ere ee - ' "ene. shane 
pS er See 6 — 6 —25 89,207 
Mississippi .......... ee es wees 8 8 =—seeenwe 
West South Central .... 28 # —25 133,621 
BORE Shes <steses e eas sede. > evcves 
ESE cccocbescese os eoe ent,  § eeenes 
| Oklahoma ........... bd on eid 

| WE” £Gpddoccuccesas 14 —4 —26 

| Mountain .............. 31 + 5 —26 

Montana ® eve eee 

| Idaho ..... ad oes es 

Wyoming .. err eee 
Colorado 7 +2 —1¢ * 

New Mexico . ° see a) be eccsues 
RERUMR cccccccedsces a ‘iu aes * 8 cenene 
WORM cocccccdescdecte ae 

| OS SRI s ° sites 2 2=Clti(‘(<‘é 

BEE  wdbcccitecsenises 131 —1 —18 1,086,591 
Washington .......... 23 # —16 179,580 

GEN ncccocscqsepes 15 — 3 —24 65,455 
Galseteln ccccscccece 93 — 1 —19 851,556 

| GRRE, Be cccnccccie 11 —- 6 —17 70,492 

| Los Angeles, Cal. ..... 26 it § = 9 172,360 

| Portland, Ore. ......<- 6 —8 —22 26,463 

| 2 ee BE cecesese x +4 —16 31,636 

| San Francisco ......... “ —s3 —20 225.335 

| Seattle, Wash. ........ —2 — 5 88,776 


* Insufficient data. 


$4,370,394 in December, 1943. 


4 Lees than 0.5 per cent. 
Compares with $3,366,782 total dollar sales in January, 


—No data. 
1943, end 





Shoes Not to Blame for Foot Aches 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89] 


| bones, numbers 2, 3, 4 and 5, are no bigger than cigarettes; 
| only the bone behind the great toe is about twice as large. 


If the weight is distributed incorrectly, the jolts of walking 
are felt strongly and unsymmetrically by the muscles, ligs- 
ments and nerves of the foot. 
pain in the foot, the thigh and high in the back. 


This may be the cause of 
According 


to Dr. Morton’s calculation, twice as much weight should 

be supported by the larger bone as by the other four. 
To correct weight distribution, Dr. Morton employs a 

insole with an elevation of proper thickness that falls 


Thus supported, the big toe is 


put to work again and made to carry its share of the load, 
thus preventing falling of the arch and abnormal strain on 


| 
| 
beneath the big toe joint. 


the muscles of foot and leg. 
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“Mc Places Large Combat Boot Order 





Awards Total 2,380,000 Pairs. Service Shoes and Cloth-Top Arctic 
Overshoes Included in Recent Contracts 


Boston, Mass.—Two million, three 
hundred and eighty thousand pairs of 
combat boots, 651,532 pairs of service 
shoes and 228,000 pairs of cloth-top 
arctic overshoes are included in Army 
contracts, awards of which have re- 
cently been announced at the Boston 
Quartermaster Depot. They are: 

Combat Boots—JInternational Shoe 
Co., 400,000 pairs; Endicott-Johnson 
Corp., 816,000; J. F. McElwain Co., 
210,000; Brown Shoe Co., 200,000; Gen- 
eral Shoe Corp., 176,000; Charles A. 
Eaton Co., 80,000; Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 80,000; Freeman Shoe Corp., 
72,000; Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., 
50,000; Allen-Squire Co., 40,000; Belle- 
ville Shoe Mfg. Co., 40,000; R. P. Haz- 
zard Co., 40,000; Holland-Racine Shoes, 
Ine., 40,000; Perry-Norvell Co.. 40,000; 
Albert H. Weinbrenner Co., 40,00; J. F. 
Corcoran Shoe Co., 30,000; John E. 
Lucey Co., 30,000; Mid-States Shoe Co., 
30,000; Milwaukee Shoe Co., 30,000; 
Doyle Shoe Co., 24,000; George E. 
Keith Co., 24,000; Field & Flint Co., 
24,000; Shelby Shoe Co., 24,000; G. P. 
Crafts Co., 20,000; Daly Bros. Shoe Co., 
20,000; J. Landis Shoe Co., 20,000; Leon- 
ard & Barrows Shoe Co., 20,000; Wil- 
liam Brooks Shoe Co., 20,000; Gardiner 
Shoe Co., 20,000; E. J. Givren Shoe Co., 
20,000; Hill Bros. Co., 20,000; Hubbard 
Shoe Co., 20,000; Wall-Streeter Shoe 
Co, 20,000; Farmington Shoe Mfg. Co., 
16,000; Jung Shoe Mfg. Co., 16,000; 
Bridgewater Workers’ Cooperative 
Assn. 16,000; Knapp Bros. Shoe Mfg. 
Co,, 16,000; J. M. Connell Shoe Co., 
12000; Milford Shoe Co., 12,000; Chip- 
pewa Shoe Mfg. Co., 12,000; M. A. 

Co., 12,000; Red Wing Shoe 

Co, 12000; G. H. Bass & Co., 8,000; 
Fivin Clapp & Son, 8,000. 

: Shoes, Reversed Uppers, 
m Soles—International Shoe 

Co, 151,582 pairs; J. F. Elwain Co., 
000; Endicott-Johnson Corp., 60,000; 
Shoe Corp., 40,000; Craddock- 
Shoe Corp., 40,000; Cannon Shoe 
$5,000; A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., 
; J. Landis Shoe Co., 20,000; 
E. Lucey Co., 20,000; Albert E. 


gear 


fF 
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Dates to Remember 


Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Mar. 27, 28, 1944 
Monthly Showing, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. April 10, 11, 1944 
Central Pennsylvania Shoe & 
Leather Association banquet, 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Read- 
ing, Pa. April 14, 1944 
Fall Showing, St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association, New York. 
Week of April 17, 1944 
Fall Showing, New England Shoe & 
Leather Association, Hotel Me- 
Alpin, New York. 
Week of April 17, 1944 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Fall Opening, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
April 16, 17, 18, 19, 1944 
Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York. 
April 23, 24, 1944 
Advance Fall Showing, Southeast- 
ern Shoe Travelers, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1944 
Fall Buying Show, Southwestern 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
Adolphus and Baker Hotels, Dal- 
las, Tex. May 2, 3, 4, 5, 1944 
Fall Buying Convention, Northwest- 
ern National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, Dyckman Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
May 7, 8, 9, 1944 
Iowa Fall Shoe Show, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Ia. 
May 14, 15, 16, 1944 





Weinbrenner Co., 20,000; Weyenberg 
Shoe Mfg. Co., 20,000; Brown Shoe 
Co., 20,000; Daly Bros. Shoe Co., 20,000; 
The Shelby Shoe Co., 18,000; A. S. 
Kreider Shoe Mfg. Co., 12,000; Hill 
Bros. Co., 10,000; Gardiner Shoe Co., 
10,000; ‘Hubbard Shoe Co., 10,000; 
Allen-Squire Co., 10,000; Belleville 
Shoe Mfg. Co., 10,000; William Brooks 
Shoe Co., 10,000; J. F. Corcoran Shoe 

[TURN TO PAGE 108, PLEASE] 


Consider Mandatory Oil 


Treatment Unwise 


New YorK—National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a press 
release summarizing results of its re- 
search regarding the oil treatment of 
shoe soles, said in part: 

“Special interest groups desire the 
War Production Board to make man- 
datory oil and wax treatment of all 
leather soles. The association points 
out that such a. mandatory order would 
prove impractical in view of facts re- 
vealed by industry experience. 

“One shoe manufacturing concern, 
acknowledged to be a leader in oil and 
wax treatment, has devoted ten years 
and thousands of dollars to research 
and development. Their production of 
shoes with treated soles now totals only 
35 per cent of their output. 

“Only certain types of leather soles 
are improved by oil and wax treatment 
and soles so treated are adaptable only 
to certain shoemaking processes, Other 
types of soles are actually injured by 
the use of these treatments and perma- 
nent attachment of soles to uppers 
cannot always be guaranteed because 
of variations in construction methods, 
equipment and adhesives. 

“The shoe industry already is treat- 
ing soles where practical experience 
indicates the feasability of such treat- 
ments, and many wearers are experi- 
encing excellent results from footwear 
with treated soles. A mandatory order 
promulgated by theorists however, 
would not result in the improvement 
of shoe quality in all types of footwear, 
but on the other hand would result in 
the waste of certain types of essential 
leather which cannot be treated suc- 
cessfully by such methods. 

“The association stated that those 
who favor mandatory oil and wax 
treatment of sole leather represent the 
following special interest groups: 

“1, OPA Standards Division. This 
is the same branch of OPA which spon- 
sored the Grade Labeling program 
turned down by Congress. 

“2. A group organized for the ex- 
press purpose of criticizing the quality 
of all manufactured goods. 

“3. A special interest group whose 

[TURN TO PAGE 108, PLEASE] 
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Trade Volume 22 Per Cent Over Year Ago 
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LaSalle Map of Business Conditions. 
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The map shown here, showing business conditions for the month of March, was 


prepared by the Business 8ulletin Division 


CuHicaGco, ILtu.—The trend in trade 
and industrial activity continues up- 
ward, and last month the rate of in- 
crease was a little greater than in 
several preceding months, according to 
a monthly survey of business conditions 
made by the Business Bulletin Division 
of La Salle Extension University, here. 
During recent weeks, the general aver- 
age has been maintained at about 22 
per cent higher than it was a year ago. 
Present indications point toward fur- 
ther expansion for the next few months, 
although the increase in business vol- 
ume may not be quite so rapid. 

The variations among different sec- 
tions of the country are similar to those 
which were significant during the last 
part of 1943. Activity is still highest 
in the South and along some parts of 
both coasts. Most of the sections in 
which the increase is about the same 
as national average are those in which 
activity was quite a little above average 
last year. Except for conditions in a 
few places, business activity through- 
out the country is much more nearly 
uniform than it usually is. The varia- 
tions among different industries have 
become more striking than those among 
different regions. 

One significant change which has 
taken place recently was the sharp rise 
in business volume in the Northeastern 
part of the country. The relatively 
excellent current showing there is due 
partly to the fact that business in New 
England last year was held back’ by 
labor shortages and other adverse con- 
ditions. The current trend is upward 
and business there shows the best im- 
provement over a year ago. The area 
around New York City is also one in 
which expansion over last year has 
been large. 

In the industrial region around the 
Great Lakes, trade and industry have 
been quite well stabilized and the rate 
of expansion has slowed down some- 
what. It is still much higher than last 
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of La Salle Extension University, Chicago. 


year, due largely to the large amount 
of war work which is concentrated 
there. The steel industry and the 
manufacture of transportation equip- 
ment are the two lines in which most 
is being done. Most factories and steel 
mills are operating at capacity while 
the capacity is steadily being enlarged. 

In the South, spending in connection 
with the large military camps located 
there is responsible for improved busi- 
ness conditions. Higher farm prices 
and larger quantities of winter produce 
being raised also account for the in- 
creases. 

Through much of the Middle West, 
especially in the northern part of it, 
business volume has increased more 
than the national average. The prin- 
cipal factor causing this rise is the 
larger amounts of farm products being 
marketed from last year’s near-record 
crops. The marketing of livestock has 
also been very heavy during the last 
two months and has given farmers more 
money with which to purchase goods. 

In the Pacific Coast states, shipbuild- 
ing and airplane manufacturing con- 
tinue to be the two most important 
industries which are responsible for the 
excellent business conditions there. The 
increases have been a little greater in 
the southern part of California than 
they have been in the northern coast 
states. In all places, however, business 
is considerably above last year. 





Honored for Long Service 


St. Louis, Mo.—Elmer C. York, who 
recently completed his 20th year as a 
salesman for Boyd-Welsh, was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the firm, 
here. He was presented with a watch 
in appreciation of his services during 
this period. 

Mr. York is starting his 31st year as 
a shoe traveler in the Northwest. He 


was connected with A. G. Walton Oo 
for ten years prior to joining Royd- 
Welsh. 

Following the dinner, Mr. and Mrs. 
York visited their daughter in Texas 





Marine Went Barefoot on 
Tarawa to Save 15EEs 


(The following story was written 
Staff Sergeant Richard J. Murphy, Jr, 
of 107 East Woodbine Street, Chevy 
Chase, Md., a Marine Corps Combat 
Correspondent. ) 


SOMEWHERE IN THE PACIFIC — (De 
layed) — Marine Private First Class 
Lawrence I. Hanson, 19, went barefoot 
for a while on Tarawa, but he wasn't 
just airing his feet. Private First 
Class Hanson was down to his last pair 
of shoes. 

Private First Class Hanson is the w- 
fortunate possessor of feet that have 
to be encased in 15-EE shoes. Overseas 
for almost a year, Private First Class 
Hanson has been trying to get some 
more shoes all that time. So far he has 
been unsuccessful. 

Largest size carried in stock by the 
Marine Quartermaster Department here 
is 12%-F. That size would have done 
for Private First Class Hanson in 
1940, but not now. 

“Yes, I went barefoot on Tarawa,” 
admitted Private First Class Hanson, 
“I wanted to save that last pair of 
shoes.” 

He went barefoot also on Abemama, 
the southernmost island in the Gilberts. 
His unit went there as an occupation 
force for a short period after Tarawa 
was secured. 

“There weren’t any Japs where we 
were,” explained Private First Class 
Hanson, son of Mr. and Mrs. Gus Han- 
son of Rigby, Idaho. “Most of the time 
we went around in a pair of skivvies.” 

The shoes Private First Class Han- 
son, a carpenter before enlisting, has 
now, he bought himself. He bought 
three pairs—two 15-EE’s and one 15-£ 
—before coming overseas. 

Before leaving the States, he was 
told that he didn’t have to go into the 
Pacific if he didn’t want to, since 
ing shoes for him would be a problem. 
He declined the offer. 

He was told that he could get a medi- 
cal discharge from the Marines because 
of his over-size feet, but again he de 
clined. 

The 15-E shoes didn’t do much goo. 
They hurt his feet when he hiked ™ 
them. Before going into the Tarawa 
campaign he was able to get a pair of 
made-to-order oxfords, but he couldn't 
buy the ankle-high field shoes he'd like 
to have. 

A shot-putter and discus thrower a 
Rigby High School, Private First Class 
Hanson, a lanky six-footer, hopes some 
shoes will be forthcoming soon. He 
doesn’t look forward to having to fight 
Japs in his stocking feet. 
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Changes Announced in 
Substitute-Sole Regulation 


WasHINGTON—Several minor changes 
in the substitute-sole footwear regula- 
tion were announced recently by the 
Office of Price Administration. The 
regulation, effective Jan. 11, 1944, 

ished prices for civilian footwear 
with soles consisting of materials other 
than leather, rubber, synthetic rubber 
and wood at a level reasonably related 
to the general level of prices for leather 
and rubber-soled footwear. The re- 
yision was necessary to simplify and 
darify manufacturers’ pricing methods 
and it will not have any effect on con- 
sumer’s prices, OPA said. 

The two most important changes in 
the regulation are: 

(1) All maximum prices determined 
apply to the seller’s most favored class 
of purchaser. 

In computing a maximum price 
under the first or second pricing method 
given in the regulation, a seller is to 
refer to the maximum price of the 
original or base shoe to his most fav- 
ored class of purchaser. The price 
established for the new shoe is the 
price to the seller’s most favored class 
of purchaser and subject to the same 
allowances. discounts and price differ- 
entials to different classes of purchasers 
as those established by the seller during 
March, 1942. 

Since prices under the third pricing 
method listed in the regulation must be 
in line with the general level of prices 
established by the regulation, it is 
necessary to analvze the prices estab- 
lished under the first and second pric- 
ing methods to determine the general 
level of prices. To be of value, such an 
analysis must be determined on a uni- 
form basis and such a basis is estab- 
lished by requiring that all maximum 
prices determined apvly to the seller’s 
most favored class of purchasers. 

(2) Make-up and overtime pay are 
excluded from the computation of cur- 
rent direct cost under all three pricing 
methods because it is difficult for sellers 
to determine accurately the unit cost of 
make-up and overtime pay. This also 
helps to establish a uniform basis for 
margin analysis. 

The change will have little, if any, 
effect on prices determined under the 
first and second pricing methods, since 
make-up and overtime pay are elimi- 
nated from the calculation of direct 
labor costs for both the shoe being 
priced and the original or base shoe. 
However, it places the bases for com- 
putations under the third pricing meth- 
od on the same items of current direct 
cost used in the first and second pricing 

Ss. 


The other changes made b i 

action follow: ty ey: 
Reports and applications must be 

filed with the district office of OPA for 
the district in which the seller’s main 
office is located instead of with the 
“ppropriate district office.” If a re- 
sage or proposed price is disapproved, 
seller may not sell, offer for sale 
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THE FOOT STIMULATING SHOE 












Will She Come Back For 
ANOTHER PAIR? 
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Of course she will, if you fitted her to Bellaire 
shoes for Bellaire’s three proven features give such 
comfort that wearers come back again-and again 









and bring their friends. 


We, at the Bellaire factory, know that our future 
and yours depends on repeat sales—that's why we've 
made Bellaire’s much more 
than ordinary feature shoes. 
























The illustration phi- 
cally describes Bellaire's 
REPEAT SALES features. 


BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY 








PORTLAND 


IVISION OF HOLMES 


MAINE 


STICKNEY, WALKER, INC 





or deliver the footwear until a maxi- 
mum price has been established under 
the regulation. A shoe for which a 
maximum price is proposed under the 
third pricing method may not be sold 
until that price has been approved by 
the regional administrator or district 
director so authorized by his regional 
administrator. The proposed price shall 
be considered approved 20 days after 
mailing the application (or all addi- 
tional information which may have 
been requested) unless, within that 
time, the seller is notified that his pro- 
posed price has been disapproved. 


The above changes are embodied in 
Amendment No. 100 to Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation 14 to the General 
Maximum Price Regulation—Commodi- 
ties and Services—effective March 13, 
1944, 


Lee Cohen Back at Best’s 


SEATTLE, WasH. — Lee Cohen, who 
has been released from the Army be- 
cause of disability, has been added to 
the shoe department staff at Best’s 
Apparel. He is the brother of Lou 
Cohen, shoe man at Frederick & Nel- 
son’s, Seattle. 
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UNGRACEFUL posture _*. 
frequently is the reflec- : | 
tion of foot imbalance. In 
fact, for truly correct pos- _ 
ture, the feet, the founda- 

tion upon which the body ‘— 
rests, MUST support the 
body in true balance. 
Cuboids are designed to 
improve this bal- 
ance. Also bal- is 
ance helps to ee 
make shoes wear : 
longer and look 
better longer, 
too. 


The Swing 
Is To 
CUBOIDS 








BALANCE---a must for 
smooth goin 


No wonder so many firms are discarding old fash- 
ioned arch supports, and are making new sales and 
profits with CUBOIDS. It’s the modern way to foot 
relief and comfort. Write for full details. 


BURNS CUBOID COMPANY 


Box 1743, Santa Ana, California 












MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


| 47 West 34th Street 
| 


New York 








Patton and Mills on 
District OPA Committee 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Jesse L. Pat- 
ton of Patton & Hall, and John Mills 
of the Walk-Over store, here, were ap- 
pointed Schenectady representatives on 
the OPA advisory committee of the re- 
tail shoe and rubber footwear trade in 
the Albany OPA district, recently. The 
new group will function in an advisory 
capacity on methods of procedure in 
the shoe rationing program. Barney 
H. Kohn, commodity specialist of the 
district office, is chairman of the new 
group. 

Albany shoe men on the committee 
are: Abbe Smuckler, Frank J. Berri- 
gan, William R. Burgess, H. I. Cohen 
and Philip Raddick. Members from 
Troy are Charles Foley and William 
Phillips. 





Appointed Agency 
For NESLA 


Boston, Mass. — Bresnick and Solo- 
mont, Boston advertising agency, has 
been appointed to handle the advertis- 
ing for the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association. The planning and 
direction of the Fall Shoe Show, to be 
held at the Hotel McAlpin in New York 
in April, under the auspices of the 
NESLA, is in the hands of this organ- 
ization. 
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Rehfeld Traveling in West 


New YorkK.—Philip B. Rehfeld, buyer 
of men’s and juniors’ shoes for Saks 
Fifth Avenue, has resigned that post 
to open up headquarters in Los Angeles, 





PHILIP B. REHFIELD 


California, for the Old Colony Shoe 
Company and C. H. Alden Shoe Com- 
pany. He will travel from Chicago 
West, Texas to Washington, with these 
two lines of men’s and boys’ shoes. He 
is known to many merchants in this 
territory, from his long association at 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 

As time goes on, Mr. Rehfeld will 
play a part in the post-war develop- 





ment of shoes for men and boys, for 
he considers that the fashion influence 
of the movies, the airplane and the 
activity of American life will play a 
part in the new styling and develop- 
ment of shoes. 

Mr. Rehfeld has been with Saks 
Fifth Avenue for twenty years, start- 
ing at the opening of the store as an 
assistant buyer. He became buyer in 
1932, in full charge of men’s and 
juniors’ footwear, riding boots, ete. He 
plans to make his home in Los Angeles. 





Recorder St. Louis 
Office Moves 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Boot AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER’S office here is now located in 
larger and more modern quarters at 
1218 Olive St. The new offices are also 
more centrally located than those occt- 
pied for a number of years. Hugh M. 
Bowen, St. Louis representative for the 
RECORDER, is in charge of the office. 





Transferred to New York 


New York. -— Morris E. Chambers, 
Jr., son of Morris R. Chambers of 
Tweedie Footwear Corp., has 
transferred to New York from Kansas 
City. He is filling the same position 
with Montgomery Ward in this city 
as formerly in Kansas City. His work 
is in the buying office for women’s style 
shoes. 
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New Personnel at 


Boston Q. M. D. 


Boston, MAss.—With the transfer of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edward G. Tre- 
maine, Jr. QMC, former Chief of Buy- 
ing and Production at the Boston 
Quartermaster Depot, to another Army 
station, new assignments of officer per- 
sonnel in the Depot’s Procurement Di- 
vision was announced this week by Col- 
enel W. J. Calvert, QMC, commanding 
officer. 

Administrative duties formerly han- 
died by Colonel Tremaine have been 
taken over by Captain Wilfred J. Le- 
Brun, QMC, executive officer of the 
Procurement Division. Captain Le- 
Brun in civilian life, was sales manager 
for C. L. Hauthaway & Sons, a Lynn, 
Mass., shoe finishing concern. 

The buying of leather footwear con- 
tinues under the direction of Gregery J. 
Tobin, assisted by Captain Frederick C. 
Schneider, QMC, and Lieutenant A. W. 
Payne, QMC. Prior to entering the 
Army, Captain Schneider had been 
with the shoe-buying division of Mont- 
gomery-Ward, New York. He had also 
been associated with the Goodwill and 
Safety First Shoe Companies of Hol- 
liston, Mass. Lieutenant Payne is a 
former Brooklyn, N. Y., shoe manufac- 
turer. 

The director of procurement at the 
Boston Quartermaster Depot is Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John T. Curtis, QMC. 


Goes Into War Work 


New York. — Miss Beth Katz, in 
charge of the style department of the 
Carlisle Shoe Co., has been granted 
leave of absence from the company to 
go into war work. Announcement of 
her departure is accompanied by expres- 
sions of regret and good wishes for her 
new venture. Miss Katz expects to re- 
main in war production work for the 
duration. 





Board of Trade 
Officers Re-elected 


New York. — Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Board of Trade of New York held its 
election of officers at its annual meet- 
ing, here, recently. The following of- 
ficers were re-elected: 

Morgan Grossman, Grossman’s Shoes, 
Inc., president; Julius Pincus, Pincus & 
Tobias, vice-president; Andrew Geller, 
Andrew Geller Shoe Mfg. Co., trea- 
surer. Edward Wolf, M. Wolf & Sons, 
was newly elected secretary. 

Directors re-elected for a one-year 
term were: David Cohen, M. Cohen & 
Sons Shoe Co.; Morris Delman, Delman, 
Tne.; Moe Gingold, Elias Bros.; John 
L. Jerro, jerro Bros.; Dominick La 
Valle, La Valle, Inc.; Benjamin D. 

wartz, Schwartz & Benjamin, Inc. 

New directors elected for a one-year 
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created shortages loomed know that these men will 
not change long-observed buying habits. 

This distinctive footwear possesses stamina, 
style, worth and wear, developed by generations of 
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term were: Jerome Altschul, Julius 
Altschul, Inc.; Charles Lilian, Modiste 
Shoes, Inc., arid V. David “Lawrence, 
executive director. 


Heads New Agency 
In Shoe Field 


New York.—The Guilford Advertis- 
ing Agency, a new establishment, 
opened offices recently in the Empire 
State Building here. To devote her en- 
tire activities to the development of 
new business, Miss Guilford, head of 
the agency, will terminate her associa- 
tion as account executive with Alfred 
J. Silberstein, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, on April first. 





Feature of this agency will be a 
special department that will concen- 
trate on selling trends in the shoe field 
toward creating advertising and promo- 
tion plans adapted specifically to the 
coming needs and the past-war period 
of the shoe industry. 





Southwestern Shoe Show 


Scheduled for May 


DaLLas, Tex.—The Fall Shoe Show 
of the Southwestern Shoe Travelers’ 
Association will be held in the Adolphus 
and Baker Hotels, here, May 2, 3, 4 and 
5. A large attendance of merchants 
is expected. 
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Sensational New SOLE 


NON-RATIONED and . 
RATIONED SHOES... 


for 





An original creation — by one of the 
world’s largest exclusive manufacturers 
and processors of insulation and fiber 
products. BURKART SOLE is tough, 
durable, elastic, easy to work, and pre- 
sents a high-style appearance instantly 
acceptable to the public taste. 


Ideal for high-style 
gabardine, faille or 
other fabric models. 


LABORATORY and WEAR-TESTED 
Over 1,500,000 Pairs Produced 


Wear tests on 1,500,000 pairs of non-rationed and rationed 
shoes, prove BURKART SOLE to be the sole of today and 
tomorrow. Manufacturers: Write for full information on abra- 
sion, absorption, crackiness, tackiness and stitch-tear tests of 
BURKART SOLE. Furnished in triple-ply, 14-inch x 204%- 
inch sheets, meeting all requirements of the “War Production 
Board’s Specification M-217 for Substitute Soles.” 


F. BURKART MFG. CO. 


4900 North 2nd Street, St. Louis 7, Mo. 





50 Wildey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1012 North Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Distributors 


THE JOHN HARVEY LEATHER COMPANY 
I. C. WEHMEYER GITTERMAN & CO. 


E.D. BROOKS COMPANY 
30 South St., Boston, Mass. 


1604 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


171 Madison Ave., New York 
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Obituaries 


Isadore Netter 


NEW YoRK.—Isadore Nei er, former 
director of the Charles Meis Shoe Co 
in Cincinnati, died recently at the home 
of his sister, here. Mr. Netter Was con- 
nected with the Meis organization for a 
number of years, covering the States of 
Indiana and Kentucky. He was also 
advertising manager for the firm. 

Mr. Netter retired about fifteen 
years ago. He was well-known and re. 
spected and had a wide acquaintance 
among the shoe retailers of the Middle 
West. 


John J. McGinnis 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. — John J. McGin. 
nis, 88, retired Cincinnati shoe mer. 
chant who operated a store for 60 years 
prior to retirement 10 years ago, died 
at the home of his son, Edward J. Me. 
Ginnis, in South Fort Mitchell, Ky, 
recently. Mr. McGinnis was a native of 
Montgomery, Ohio. 

Besides his son, three grandchildren 
also survive. 

Funeral services were held at Blessed 
Sacrament Church, South Fort Mitchell, 
with interment in St. Joseph Cemetery, 
Cincinnati. 


Leo Levy 


Houston, TEXx.—Leo Levy, 49, died 
en route from his home to Hermann 
Hospital following a heart attack, re- 
cently. 

Mr. Levy, who recently retired from 
business, was the son of Ike S. Levy, 
one of the founders of Levy Brothers, 
with which firm he was connected at 
one time, and was himself formerly a 
partner and co-founder of the Dolla- 
hite-Levy Co. 

He was born in Waco and came to 
Houston as a youth. He was a gradv- 
ate of the Poughkeepsie Military Acad- 
emy in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He served 
in World War I with the 36th Division; 
he entered as a private, saw action in 
France, and emerged a lieutenant. 

He was a member of Temple Beth Is- 
rael, the Westwood Country Club and 
the Houston Elks Lodge. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Selma Levy; a daughter, Miss Carolyn 
Levy, of Hockaday School, Dallas; a 
son, Private Irwin Levy, in the Army 
specialized training school at L. S. U.; 
and a sister, Mrs. Albert A. Bath, of 
Houston. 


Mrs. Mary Ann Magnin 

SAN Francisco, CaL.—Mrs. Mary 
Ann Magnin, who founded the nation 
ally known I. Magnin stores in San 
Francisco more than half a century 48% 
passed away recently at her home here. 
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She was 95 years of age. Mrs. Magnin 
ame to San Francisco with her late 
jusband, Isaac, in 1879, and they 

a small store to make and sell 
thildren’s clothes. Being a woman of 
tremendous talent and energy, the store 
gon expanded and eventually devel- 
ged into a string of exclusive stores 
in San Francisco, Seattle, Oakland, 
les Angeles, Pasadena, Beverly Hills, 
Santa Barbara and Coronado. Mrs. 
Magnin was active in the business until 
a few years ago, when she retired in 
favor of her four sons, who now con- 
duct the business. They are Samuel, 
Joseph and Grover Magnin, of San 
Francisco, and John Magnin of New 
York. She also left surviving her two 
daughters, Mrs. S. S. Rau of San Fran- 
cisco, and Mrs. Meyer Siegel of Los 
Angeles. 


Rudolph W. Nordhoff II 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Rudolph W. Nord- 
hoff, II, died in a Seattle hospital re- 
cently at the age of 66 years. He was 
me of the leading merchandisers in 
the city—-with the Bon Marche, a prin- 
cipal shoe outlet, for many years. Born 
in Buffalo, N. Y., he came to Seattle 
with his parents in 1899. His father, 
Rudolph Nordhoff, and an _ uncle, 
founded the Bon Marche, which the 
family owned and operated until that 
store was sold in 1928. From 1901 to 
1928 Mr. Nordhoff had managed *the 
New York office of the Bon Marche, 
and later lived in Seattle. Surviving 
are his father, 91 years, at the family 
home in Seattle, a son, Rudolph, III, in 
the Army’s air forces, and three sis- 
ters, all of Seattle. 





John A. Quinn 


PROVIDENCE, R. I—John A. Quinn, 
long identified with the management of 
local shoe stores, died recently at his 
home following an extended period of 
failing health, He was in his 55th 
year and had been retired for the past 
five years. 

He was identified with the shoe store 
of Thomas F. Pierce & Son, and was 
for 10 years manager of that store. He 
later joined the Sullivan Shoe Store 
and managed that store for 10 years 
prior to his retirement. He was born 
in Roxbury, Mass., in 1889 but had 
lived in this city for 44 years. 

He leaves his widow, a son and a 


daughter. 


Alexander H. Witt 


Worcester, Mass.—Alexander H. 
Witt, 44, shoe buyer for C. T. Sherer 
Co., died January 30, in U. S. Veterans 
Hospital at Rutland Heights. He had 
been in charge of the Sherer depart- 
ment for a number of years and was 
well among New England shoe 
retailers and manufacturers. He was 

in _ city and was active in 
ivic organizations, including 
the American Legion and the Worces- 
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If your shipments of shoes are delayed, don’t blame 
the shoe manufacturer or jobber; it is perhaps be- 
cause we have not made deliveries of Raw-Cord 
soles and heels as fast as your sales require. 


We have been doing 50% Army and Navy work 
for a long time; only one half of our entire produc- 
tion of Raw-Cord has gone to civilian trade. 


Every energy possible here at Lima, the home of 
Gro-Cord and Raw-Cord, is being devoted to serv- 
ing the armed forces—of necessity civilian trade 
has suffered, and that’s why we say, “Don't blame 
the manufacturers or jobbers” — bear with them 
and us until the world again assumes a normal 
condition. 


THE LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL COMPANY 


OHIO 


FOUNDED BY J E GROSJEAN IN 1920 





ter Commercial Travelers Association. 
He is survived by his widow, his 
mother, Mrs. Margaret Patterson Witt, 
and a son, Alexander H. Witt, Jr. 





George H. Becker 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—George H. Becker, 
68, of this city, died recently at St. 
John’s Hospital, following an illness 
of three months. He was a life-long 
resident of Springfield and ‘was identi- 
fied with the shoe business most of his 
adult life. 

After operating the Becker Shoe 
Store in Springfield for about 10 years, 
he later represented the Brown Shoe 


Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and more re- 
cently was employed by the Peacock 
Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Surviving are his widow, six daugh- 
ters and one son. 


Albert H. Kimball 


SaLt Lake City, Utran—Albert H. 
Kimball, 89, retired several years ago 
as a veteran traveling salesman for the 
old Clark-Eldredge Company and Zion’s 
Cooperative Mercantile Institute, died 
recently at his home here. During his 
years on the road he had become a fa- 
miliar figure over a wide area of the 
inter-mountain West. Two sons, two 
daughters and two sisters survive him. 
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Need Education to Move Composition Soles sen‘: 





“Like a Jeep, they can take it,” said Harper Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa., in pre- 
senting these "Mudhounds"—shoes with composition soles for all-weather wear. 


BrRocKTON, Mass.—In at least one 
respect, entirely too many male con- 
sumers are beginning to resemble the 
Yankee farmer who, visiting a circus 
and seeing a giraffe for the first time, 
turned to a companion and said dis- 
gustedly: “There ain’t no sech ani- 
mule.” The giraffe remained—an un- 
deniable and inescapable fact. 

Substitute for the giraffe the now 
familiar composition rubber sole, and 
the picture becomes clearer. Despite 
the fact that the shortage in sole leather 
makes its use unavoidable on shoes for 
men and boys, despite the further well- 
established fact that its use is apt to 
increase rather than to diminish dur- 
ing the war period, men still refuse to 
recognize its existence and to accept 
it. This consumer sales-resistance is 
reflected in the attitude of the mer- 
chant when he places his orders with 
wholesaler or manufacturer, and is 
again reflected in the pressure put by 
the shoe manufacturer on his sources 
of supply for a larger share of the 
available leather soling material than 
he has any right to expect under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The way out is obvious. The mer- 
chants of the country who, by the time 
Spring arrives, are going to find from 
thirty to fifty per cent of their men’s 
shoe stock equipped with composition 
soles, must undertake a campaign de- 
signed to educate their trade that there 
is nothing lethal in this soling ma- 
terial, that it will not explode in their 
faces nor disintegrate the second time 
the shoes are worn—that, in fact, this 
newer material, though it has disadvan- 
tages, nevertheless has many other 
qualities to recommend it. Composi- 
tion soles can definitely be sold on their 
merits and, if an investigation conduct- 
ed by one of the largest shoe manufac- 
turers in the country means anything 
at all, there will be found to be many 
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segments of the male market which 
will take them willingly and come back 
for more. 

This company, the George E. Keith 
Co., realizing that the job is one of 
education, has attacked the problem 
from two angles—the direct education 
of the consumer through the media 
of windows and newspaper advertising, 
and the education of the retail sales- 
people so that they, in turn, can extend 
to their customers the educational proc- 
ess begun by windows and newspapers. 

In a lengthy letter to store managers, 
H. W. Copeland, sales manager, started 
the ball rolling by pointing out, first, 
that “if anything, manufacturers will 
have to use nap (composition) soles in 
even greater quantity in 1944 than in 
1943”; and, second, that these soles are 
nothing new, having “been on the mar- 
ket for decades” and used, among 
others on saddle oxfords and on plain 
toe and moccasin types. 

There is much more in the letter 
about the qualities of this soling ma- 
terial and how and to whom to sell 
shoes thus bottomed, but the whole 
arugment is summed up on cards about 
2% x 4% inches designed for distribu- 
tion to salesmen for constant reference 
until they have learned the story thor- 
oughly. 

“Combat (nap or composition) soles 
MUST be sold,” the card announces. 
“There just isn’t enough sole leather 
to supply civilian needs. Sell Combat 
soles on their own merits—not as a 
substitute. Wear them yourself and 
give an honest recommendation from 
first-hand experience that they are: 

“Longer wearing than the best 
leather soles. 

“Waterproof. 
“Insulation against cold. 
“Flexible, springy, comfortable. 


“You have lots of prospects, gey 


“Servicemen (many a ready buy 
Combat soles by pref Tence), 
“Men who want durability ang 

wear. 
“Mer who work outdoors, 
“Men who detest rubbers, 
“High school and college students. 
“You can sell Combat soles on their 
merits. Sell them NOW.” 





Action in Time Means Life 


C. C. Little, ScD., managing director 
of the American Society for the Cop. 
trol of Cancer, says that cancer jg the 
most curable of the fatal diseases. That 
is an interesting statement and is not 
a contradiction of itself, as it might 
at first seem to be. Its justification 
lies in the nature of cancer itself—for 
eancer in its early stages is localized, 
limited, and capable of being completely 
removed or destroyed. 

Cancer in its late stages is as sinister 
as a disease can be. It is widespread 
and has invaded surrounding tissues 
with ill-defined irregular strands of 
abnormal growth. If untreated and w- 
checked, cancer is uniformly and uii- 
versally fatal. It is this grim fact that 
brings out the contrast between early 
and late stages of the disease. 

The picture, however, is fay from 
being a gloomy one. Each year more 
and more people are learning that 
“time” is the key word in cancer con- 
trol. Each year thousands more people 
are coming to their doctor with very 
early signs and symptoms that may 
mean cancer. As a result they are 
being treated in time to prevent cancer 
or to cure it if it has started. The 
value of annual or semi-annual physical 
examination is becoming clearer to an 
ever-increasing number of men and 
women. 

For thirty years the American Soe 
ciety for the Control of Cancer at 350 
Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
been the leader in this campaign. I 
will gladly provide, without charge, it- 
formation which you may desire. It 
asks you to enlist in the fight agains 
cancer for your own sake as well # 
for those whom you may be able 
help. Do not delay. Remember that 2 
cancer “action in time means life.” 





Recovers from Broken Hip 


St. Pererssurc, FLA.—Charles W. 
Evans, former president of the Ne 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Assn., is con: 
valescing in the St. Petersburg Hospi 
tal from a broken hip. 

Mr. Evans, who retired from busi- 
ness a few years ago, has a host of 
friends in the shoe industry. Years 
ago he was a member of the firm of 
Stonefield & Evans Shoe Mfg. ©. 
Rockford, Ill., now out of business, but 
noted for many years as manufacturers 
of men’s fine shoes. During the inter- 
vening years he represented sever® 
well-known New England shoe mant 
facturers. 
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Little About Shoes 
In Newspapers 


PorTLAND, OreE.—Early February is- 
sues and some January issues of 95 
newspapers, dailies and weeklies, 
this region were examined to find out 
what the shoe retailer is doing to keep 
in touch with his old customers, even 
if they are temporarily not his or so 
only in a limited, rationed degree. 

Answers were sought to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. To what-extent have shoe retailers 
in the Pacific Northwest continued with 
advertising schedules of some effective 
kind in the local papers? 

2. How is it relatively in the smaller 
places where the weeklies are published 
and the larger towns where the dailies 
are issued? 

3. Who does most of the advertising 
—department stores or straight shoe 
dealers? 

4. What kind of advertisements are 
being prepared and printed? How do 
they fit the communities where they 
appear, to what degree are they war 
conscious, how much of their appeal is 
aimed at war workers, is the copy 
mostly written in the home town or is 
it stereotyped material sent out by 
manufacturers or advertising services? 

5. Is there any indication so far that 
retail shoe dealers are looking ahead 


to a vigorous post-war program of ad- | 


vertising —for instance, to reach the 
farmers who, according to the econo- 
mists, will go on being prosperous for 
at least two years after the war? 

Of the total of 95 papers diligently 
searched through for shoe advertise- 
ments, 31 were dailies, 64 were week- 


lies. Six of the dailies were actually | 


without any shoe advertising at all, and 
remember that the scrutiny covered not 
less than a week’s issues in such in- 
stances. Since as a rule in the Pacific 


Northwest any town that supports a | 
daily has a population of some thou- | 
sands, possesses a number of industrial | 


establishments, and is the center of an 
active trade area, the complete absence 
of shoe advertisements in 20 per cent 
of them over a week’s time seems to 
show a passive drifting with the tide. 
In the other 80 per cent the amount 
was frequently small. In several cases 
the optometrists had become more 
profitable advertising accounts than 
the shoe retailers. 

Searcely one-fifth of the weeklies ran 
shoe advertisements, 12 out of the 64, 
and these dozen appeared mostly in the 
better-sized towns. Only three were 
found in villages of a few hundred 
population—one on the Oregon coast, 
one in the rich Willamette Valley, one 
@ smal] county-seat in the wheat and 
cattle country east of the Cascades. 
This answers the question about post- 
War expansion. This is where adver- 
cag be doing good preliminary, 

ing-up work by stores in the vil- 
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lages themselves or by those in the 
trading-center big towns. Saturation 
in such places has never been anywhere 
nearly reached. The per capita con- 
sumption has been low, since the long- 
evity of a shoe has meant how long in 
sober truth it will wear and not how 
long it will look good. Nothing is being 
done in advance to plant in them the 
vanity motive, to make them want to be 
more attractively as well as more dur- 
ably shod. 

Department’ stores, incorporating 
shoe announcements in their full pages, 
were the dominant space takers. Sepa- 
rate shoe establishments accounted for 
a rather small proportion of the total 





advertising linage in this study. 

Boiler-plate copy, furnished by the 
manufacturer or some service, was the 
rule. This copy was overly formal, 
smooth in wording, not talking the 
language of the various Pacific North- 
west communities. The slogans and 
smart sayings were too artificial in 
phraseology and tone. Anyone reading 
these and knowing the towns where 
they were printed, cannot escape the 
conclusion that where advertising is 
paid for by the manufacturer he would 
do better to let the local merchant pre- 
pare the copy, limiting his part to cuts 
and to salesmanship ideas to be put in 
the retailer’s own words. 
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Shoe Ad Tells 
“Reason Why” 








Let’s talk about WOMEN’S SHOES 


About our SHOE SUPPLY 


We hove 23% more QUALITY RATIONED shoes: m stock 
todey thon los! year when shoe rahoning begon 


About our SHOE QUALITY 
CONTRARY TO GENERAL OPINION of today's shoe quality 
every poi in ovr stocks equal or superior in quality 
to those of lost yeor 
We eusure you the shoes you select from us todey will be 
just @s durable 0 those of the same price purchased here g yeor ogo. 


About our SHOE PRICES 


The cos! of shoe n-stenah and workmanship hove gone vp 
bm some mstonces we are paying 16% more thon las! yeor 
tor these quality shoe: (increases ottowed by low) 

Ow prces remo the some in every instance 


We mute you to select your shoes trom o stock which 
fhe mos! complete the Anes! quality and the bes! frnng we hove 
ever fered... of prices the some as @ yeor ago.. 7.95 to 22.50. 


Cheese om these temew: shes: shchestve wih we 
Premged trabty, Metomete tes 
Commemmer ein Brien Wei or. 
Rommeys Temes Treampors 
hepmterecrers Crh often 


1122-24 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia, Pa. — Newspaper adver- 
tising by Dewees, here, recently con- 
tained a note of distinction by means of 
its unusual copy. If was directed to giv- 
ing information on supply, quality and 
prices, matters which are uppermost in 
customers’ trend of thought at present. 





Wider Lasts Future Trend 


New York.— The baby doll last is 
the dominant influence in post-war 
thinking, according to trends discussed 


by leading last makers. At this time | 
some manufacturers are using wider | 
insoles to give current lasts a wider | 


appearance, according to one last 
maker. “There is a great deal of in- 


terest in the bottom of the shoe,” is | 


how he puts it. The full open toe means 
a broader last and a readjustment of 
the whole last, he says. This same 
house reports the growing importance 
of square toe lasts for open toe shoes. 
It looks new, they say, and makes feet 
look shorter. These same last makers 
Teport a strong current trend for more 
naked shoes, with more open backs and 
more open shanks. 
Another prominent last house reports 
that a new last is being developed by a 
ing women’s style manufacturer 
for a d’Orsay pump, on heels from 8/8 
up to 24/8. This house predicts the con- 
“nuance of the popularity of open toes 
on 18/8 and 21/8 heels. For these shoes 
they suggest a new last with wider 
tread and more toe room. A closed toe 
last with wider tread to replace the 


baby doll last is their post-war idea. | 


This last will be 3/16 inches wider in 


tread than the average last and 


will allow ample toe room. 
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Mrs. Day's curtailed wartime 
production restricts the sale of 
her shoes to established agen- 
cies. An unlimited supply of 
Ideal Baby Shoes will be one of 
the blessings Peace will bring. 
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FIRST claim on the family fortunes in 


every American household is made by Her Majesty The 
Baby. Because nothing is too good for her, parents will 
inevitably ask for Mrs. Day's if given a choice, just as 
thousands of merchants prefer to sell this accepted line. 
The reason is simple and obvious. Years of careful re- 
search have taught Mrs. Day to know exactly the right 
types of lasts, patterns, materials and construction meth- 
ods for each of the many types of shoes required by the 
infant foot in its ever-changing development. 


mrs. pay’s IDEAL 
BABY SHOE COMPANY 


DANVERS * MASSACHUSETTS 


71 WEST 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 1, NWN. Y. 


1070 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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You Can Take Pride In Your Work 


---and make a good profit 


when you put on 


Ws 


Left and Right 
Rubber Heels 


Shoe rationing is restoring the prestige of merchants who 
know the fine points of shoe quality and use this knowl- 
Now the demand for 


edge for their customer's benefit. 


good shoe repairing affords a parallel opportunity. 
Left and Right Rubber Heels have always appealed to shoe 
repair men who respected their craft. The Left and Right 
design gives longer level wear — now more important than 
ever to your customers. 1-T-S 
Heels are now obtainable in 
black but of course production 
is still limited. Ask your dis- 
tributor for your share—or 
specify I-T-S on more of your 
contract work. 


The I-T-S Co. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 





1.T .S Left and Right Heels are reinforced 
at outer edges where more wear comes 








1-T-S 





NOW. 


‘DARLING DISPLAYS AN “E” 


The Army-Navy “‘E”’, for Excellence in production of war 
materials, was awarded the employees of the L 
Company, Bronson Plant, January 19, 1944. 





L. A. Darling 


Ir is a far cry from metal display fixtures to vital metal 
war goods, precision made, excellently produced in volume, 
and delivered with dispatch to the armed services .. Darling 
delivered the goods, and today, the employees of the Bron- 
son Metal Plant proudly wear the Army-Navy “E” emblem 
.. Darling employees took to the 100% conversion to war 
work in their stride, early in the war, and today qualify as 
experts in craftsmanship as they did in peacetime on dis- 
plays .. L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. New York Offices 
and Display Rooms, 735 Marbridge Bldg., New York City 


-4§¥ DARLING 
A 


| METAL DISPLAY FIXTURES 
|WORTH THEIR “WAIT” IN GOLD 





I, Miller Style Show for Clerks 


New YorK.—A Spring dress review 
was held by I. Miller stores in New 
York to show how footwear in the 
blacks, browns and white fit into the 
fashion picture for Spring and Easter. 
Maurice Miller, head of the I. Miller 
retail stores in New York City, staged 
a fashion show exclusively for the 
salespeople of these stores—some ninety 
persons in all—at the Hotel McAlpin, 
recently. 

This dinner meeting was held to give 
Verne Clark, style analyst and adver- 
tising director for I. Miller & Sons, 
Inc., an opportunity to present the com- 
plete picture of the garment trend and 
accessories needed for Spring selling. 
It was an ambitious undertaking to 
present a style show, with runway, a 
dozen models with many changes of 
costume and a complete range of acces- 
sories, many of which are sold in the 
I. Miller stores—vmillinery, scarves, 
compacts, corsages, dickies, etc. Cos- 
tume jewelry, earrings and the like, 
were shown, as well as handbags; some 
of the latter in the high money 
brackets. 

Miss Clark pointed out the fact that 
matching costumes for color was out of 
the picture and that -association of 
colors to the types of clothes worn per- 
mitted a wide variety of selection. De- 
cided emphasis was put on patent 
leather in the very feminine types of 
shoes. In fact, the footnote of fashion 
was: the smart thing to do is to help 
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the customer select shoes that will go 
with several types of costume. 

Mr. Miller considers this interpreta- 
tion of fashion to men and women at 
the fitting stool to be an inspiration for 
better service to the public and an op- 
portunity to coordinate selling. 


Dainty Shoes Sell in St. Paul 


St. PauL, MInN.—Accenting the 
dainty shoe which is suitable for a com- 
plete wardrobe tie-up, Field-Schlick has 
been showing several styles, designed to 
draw interest for the Spring outfit. A 
black gabardine pump, with patent 
leather trim, decorated with bows, has 
sold well. Another popular pump, with 
fancy toe trim, comes in brown or black 
calf, and is soft enough to be used for 
dress or street wear. A third offering 
is a black or brown patent leather 
bracelet strap sandal and a brown 
punched calf sandal. 

Prominent among the shoes offered 
at the Emporium is a patent leather 
anklet sandal. Schuneman’s has been 
featuring a sling pump in genuine alli- 
gator lizard in bronze or brown. 

Two styles designed for walking 
have been featured. One is a brown 
or black pump with toe cut-out; the 
other is designed for casual ease, plat- 
form style, with open toe. The street 
floor shop of Schuneman’s is filled with 
interesting displays on counter cases 
and tables which outline the traffic 


lanes and draw customers into the shop 
proper. 

The smart shop of Husch Bros. has 
been featuring a group of shoes for 
double wear for street or dress. One 
with “toes in for winter days and office 
hours ... heel out for after hours,” is 
a patent leather sling pump which has 
met with enthusiastic response. A 
number of unusual shoes are shown at 
this store. 

Newman’s has been featuring a 
group of shoes in town brown. Soft- 
ness and simplicity, combined with 
beauty of leather and smartness of 
style have been stressed. Pumps, with 
open toes, with and without ankle 
straps, are the styles. 


Manheim Heads 
Pennsylvania Travelers 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—At a recent meet- 
ing, the Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ 
Assn. elected the following members 8 
officers for the coming year: 

Lewis Manheim, president; James D. 
Hayden, vice-president; Joseph Yorkin, 
secretary-treasurer. George H. Huteh- 
ins was named chairman of the board 
of directors, composed of the following 
members: Goodman Yorkin, Hans W 
Friedberg, Martin Lopen, H. J. Schulte, 
Joseph Harris and Maurice Lyttle. 

A committee has been appointed to 
arrange for Shoe Market Days, to be 
held the first week in May 
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Army Leather 
Expert Transferred 


Boston, Mass.— Major Philip M. 
Randall, QMC, former Chief of the 
Leather and Leather Production In- 
spection Section at the Boston Quarter- 
master Depot, has been transferred to 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot to 
fll a similar position there, the Boston 
Depot’s Public Relations Branch an- 
nounced this week. 

Major Arthur J. May, QMC, who had 
been assistant to Major Randall, has 
taken over the latter’s duties. Prior to 
entering the Army, Major May was 
vice-president of the Middleburg Tan- 
ning Corp., Middleburg, Pa. 


Foot Flattery Stressed 
By Shoe Stores 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—In the Spring 
showings of footwear here, definite 
stress is laid on the shoe that flatters 
the foot. Subtle lines, fine leathers, 
heels that are fairly high, make a 
change from the sturdy, lower-heeled 
models that were favorites of the Win- 
ter season. Pumps and sandals ap- 
pear to be the favorite styles. Patent 
leather runs high in favor. 

Packard’s is showing patent pumps 
that give glamour to the foot, but may 
be worn for many occasions. These are 
black, for the most part, for a better 
tie-in with a greater number of cos- 
tumes. 

Black sandals were featured at the 
Powers’ department store in a recent 
Spring showing. Favorites among these 
are the ankle strap styles. Shadow box 
displays are made up to accent this 
type of Spring shoe in the street floor 
shop, which highlights its offerings 
with profuse display. 

The John W. Thomas and Co. shoe 
section featured bracelet strap sandals 
made up in supple glove-soft suede. 
These came in either black or brown. 
Two models of street shoes held the 
highlight in the C. M. Stendal store. 
One was an oxford in hand finished 
talfskin in brown or black; the other 
was a pump with wide strap across the 
instep. 





Florine Maher with 
Manufacturers’ Association 


New York.—Florine Maher, former 
business specialist for the OPA Shoe 
Rationing Branch, has joined the staff 
of the National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

ing her association with OPA, 
Mrs. Maher wrote instructional mate- 
rial for the shoe rationing program, 
and ee Regional OPA and shoe 
eetings in many cities including 
- Louis, Boston, Cleveland and Day- 

n. At the National Shoe Fair at Chi- 

‘ago in November, Mrs. Maher took an 
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2220—Men’s 
#225—Women’s 


3200—Men's 


#250—Women's 


19 S. Wells St. - - 








NON RATIONED 





SCUFFS - - - SLIPPERS - - - SANDALS 


Men's and Women's 
For Lounge, Beach, Casual Street Wear 


3¢205—Men's 
#255—Women's 


Famous Waterproof Non-Skid Rope Sole 


These numbers will fill an important gap 
in your slipper demand. 
Men's #200—Shower or Barracks SCUFF 


in Olive Drab and Navy Blue.......... $1.35 a pr. 
Women's #250—Same as #200, Olive Drab only. 
Men's #+220—SLIPPER in Brown and Blue............-. $1.55 a pr. 
Women's #+225—Same as #220 in Red, Green, 
Royal and Navy Blue ............... $1.50 a pr. 


Men's #+205—Casual SANDAL in Brown, Navy Blue 
and Olive Drab .. 

Women's +255—Same as #205 in Red, Green, Royal 
Blue, Navy Blue and White .......... $1.50 a pr. 


Full Sizes Only: Men’s 6 to 12; Women’s 3 to 9 
All prices NET—F. O. B. Chicago 


WILLIAM COHAN COMPANY 
SHOES 


Midwest Distributor 
Knomark and Esquire Shoe Dressings 


- - Chicago 64, Ill. 














active part in the OPA Shoe Clinic. 

For several years previous to her 
service with OPA, Mrs. Maher was 
executive secretary to a United States 
Senator and is well acquainted with 
government procedure, Washington de- 
partments and agencies. 

She has been associated with several 
business publications and service or- 
ganizations. 


Shoe Agency in 
Larger Quarters 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Martha’s Ad- 
vertising Service is now preparing and 





placing the national magazine adver- 
tising for the shoe department of The 
Golden Rule store, St. Paul, Minn. All 
advertising for Perry’s Fashion Foot- 
wear, Honolulu, is also being placed 
through this agency. Additional busi- 


‘ness has caused it to take iarger quar- 


ters in the Park Central Building. 


John R. Evans Office 
In New Location 


Str. Louis, Mo—John R. Evans & 
Co. opened in its new location at 1535 
Washington Ave., recently. Wills T. 
Engle is manager of these offices. 
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The World 


disturbing current marketing even if the Government were 
of a mind to do it is not a simple one. A vast administra- 
tive machinery would be necessary to secure this number 
of animals over and above normal marketings without af- 
fecting the entire cattle and meat price structure. We must 
recognize that the thinking of the meat industry on the 
matter of Government controls of prices and production is 
far apart from that of Government. Unless the meat in- 
dustry and the Government come to a better understanding, 
or unforeseen circumstances force herd liquidation, any 
reduction in herds may not occur until the end of the war 
when prices turn down. It is just possible that the cattle 
industry will, in its desire for higher prices, overstay the 
market. 

Why are our supplies of foreign raw materials shrink- 
ing? I indicated a moment ago the principal reasons, but 
it is worth examining these points in some detail. It will 
be hard for anyone examining this picture to come away 
with a particularly optimistic point of view. Less supplies 
will probably reach this country. 

The first factor to be considered is the increased use and 
local tanning of hides and skins throughout the world. In 
South America, our principal sources of supply of cattle- 
hides, there has been a substantial increase in leather tan- 
ning. Part of this leather is, of course, going to our Allies, 
but local consumption reduces available hide supply. With 
increased demand in the hide and skin supplying countries 
of the world, higher prices have been paid than permitted 
by the United States in its purchase of raw materials. These 
local tanners have taken materials which normally would 
come to this country. It is probably inevitable that a world- 
wide conflict with a vast increase in demand for leather 
would accelerate this tendency. That tanning in these 
countries after the war will be reduced seems reasonably 
certain, although we cannot expect to bring all the foreign 
hides and skins now being used at points of origin to our 
tanneries. We and other importing countries have probably 
lost a good portion of these materials permanently. 

In addition to this increase in local tanning throughout 
the world, speculators in these raw material markets are 
beginning to accumulate hides and skins with the expecta- 
tion that world prices of such limited materials must rise, 


Outlook for Leather 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


or that a degree of inflation is inevitable and cannot be 
controlled. These people are shrewd and are expert jn 
judging world price movements. They base their actions 
on events after the last war. At this stage of the game they 
prefer hides and skins to money. As the largest leather 
consuming nation in the world, it seems to me that we haye 
only one answer to this development. We must make our 
position unequivocal and clear: We are prepared to fight 
price inflation in hides and skins and leathers. If this 
means that we shall have somewhat less foreign raw mate. 
rial, then we are prepared to pay that price to prevent 
inflation. 

Moderate price advances may not be sufficient to move 
these speculative accumulations. A moderate advance may 
persuade holders of this raw material of their superior 
bargaining position, and the likelihood of ultimately higher 
prices. 

A case in point was the recent price increases for India 
tanned goat. Supplies of these materials had dried up and 
increases of approximately 15% were permitted by the 
British government, with the American Government going 
along although unwillingly. Even now dealers in this mate- 
rial are stating that further price increases are necessary. 

In my opinion it is most unfortunate that the actions of 
such speculators in various parts of the world are encour- 
aged by the chorus of dissention on the home front when 
it comes to the technique for controlling inflation. If there 
is anything on which we should be thoroughly united, it is 
on the necessity for controls to prevent the disastrous con- 
sequences of reckless price increases. We must recognize 
that the Office of Price Administration has done a splendid 
job on hides, leather and shoes. It might perhaps be help- 
ful if a strong statement from Government officials be 
issued to this effect: We are aware that price controls may 
cost us a certain part of our foreign supplies, but we in- 
tend to make every effort to prevent inflation. 

(Mr. Watson’s observations relative to the post-war price 
outlook will be published in the April Ist issue. As execu 
tive vice-president of the Tanners’ Council of America, he 
spoke for the leather industry at the N.S.R.A. Victory 
Conference. ) 





Washington Newsreel 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 


SWPC plant officials checked the files of shoe manufac- 
turers at Treasury Procurement and then expressed the 
opinion that Treasury Procurement has done a better job 
for small business than any other government procurement 
agency. 

Still SWPC labored on and beginning in early Febru- 
ary started to send recommendations to Treasury Procure- 
ment for 68 per cent of the contract to go to selected small 
firms. 

The recommendations were based entirely on Treasury 
Procurement studies, covering the same companies that 
have been used by Treasury Procurement in the past and 
contained nothing new or constructive. 

Alarmed at this duplication of work high officials in the 
procurement picture decided to hold up letting of these 
sub-contracts until a policy could be established nullifying 
the possibility of this situation arising again. 
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However, nothing definite had been worked out by the 
end of February and not wishing to delay any longer 
Treasury Procurement released the 68 per cent of the con- 
tract based on the SWPC recommendations. 

The remainder of the contract will probably have to be 
let to larger companies. Thus through the operation of & 
middleman, in this case, SWPC, the contract was delayed 
two months. The average time required to clear a contract 
through Treasury Procurement is in most cases under two 
weeks. 

Undoubtedly the loan policies of SWPC have been help- 
ful to small business and if the reconversion plans of Di 
rector Maury Maverick can be carried out small business 
stands to gain, but it would be a good idea for this agen¢y 
to drop out of the procurement picture. This could be ac 
complished if WPB Chairman Donald Nelson would refuse 
to certify contracts to SWPC. 
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Detroit Shoe Men 
Re-elect Officers 


Detroit, MicH.—Detroit Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association elected officers for 
1944 and installed them the same eve- 
ning at an installation party attended 
for the first time in many years by the 
ladies. Event was in the form of a 
dinner and card party, with a session 
of unique entertainment presented by 
the world-famed Dr. Giovanni, billed as 
“The King of Pickpockets.” 

All officers of the association were re- 
elected: President, Walter Magee, 
Crowley Milner & Co.; vice-president, 
C. Guy Dixon, J. L. Hudson Co.; secre- 
tary, Samuel Plotler, Original Sample 
Shop; treasurer, Adolph Goetz, Rus- 
sek’s. 


Elected as directors for three-year | 


terms were: Jack Plunkett, Plunkett 
Brothers; Edward Dickson, Dickson 
Boot Shop; Ernest Bradshaw, J. L. 
Hudson Co.; and David Lieberwitz, 
David’s. Elected for two-year terms 
were: John Maloy, Ernst Kern Co.; D. 
W. McNab, Ernst Kern Co.; William 
Brown, Himmelhoch’s; and Glenn 
Buell, R. H. Fyfe & Co. The following 
were elected for one-year terms: Milton 
Shapiro, Shapiro Brothers; Fred Sher- 
man, Sherman’s Boot Shop; William 
Hoffman, Hoffman Shoe Store; and 
George Conrad, Sears Roebuck & Co. 

Guests of honor during the evening 
were two former shoe men in uniform, 
Private Bennett C. Kidder, formerly of 
the Variety Sample Shoe Shop, and Pri- 
vate C. G. (Bud) Dixon, son of C. Guy 
Dixon. 

Report on the Detroit Shoe Club dis- 
closed that the opening of clubrooms 
for the industry, both wholesale and 
retail, in a central downtown location, 
will be ready for about late Summer. 
The project has been discussed here for 
about two years and is about to be 
realized after much careful planning. 


Chicago Retailers 
Hold Meeting 


The regular March meeting of the 
Greater Chicago Shoe Retailers is being 
held the evening of March 15 at the 
Morrison Hotel. The guest speaker is 
Joseph T. Meek, executive secretary of 
the Mllinois Federation of Retail Asso- 
cations. In addition to the featured 
speaker a full report of the conference 
of the National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, which took place in New York 
March 7 and 8, is scheduled. 

Carl Burgstahler, president of this 
Chicago association, reports that with- 
in the past few weeks twelve new mem- 
bers have been added. Since the start 
of 1944 the monthly meetings have been 
eg open to general discussions 
which have been both stimulating and 
carattive and the officers are grati- 

to note that the interest resulting 
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We've been through the Spanish War, 
World War I, and we're now going 
through World War Il. We know 


that wars don’t last forever—and that 
this country always pulls through! 


Both today and in the postwar period, 
you'll benefit from working with a 
veteran shoe manufacturer who thor- 
oughly understands your problems. 
We make one shoe only—the Krip- 
pendorf Foot Rest—one brand, one 
price range, one quality! Nationally 
advertised* and nationally accepted, 
Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes will ap- 
peal to the women of your city for 
their style . . . their comfort . . . their 
quality. 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York Showroom: Marbridge Building 





therefrom has spurred many of the 
audience to sign up for active mem- 
bership. 





Remodel Shoe Store 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—The shoe store 
recently acquired by the Jarman Shoe 
Stores at 152 Pine Ave. has been re- 
modeled and newly decorated, with the 
name changed to Jarman Shoe Store. 
L. D. Earthman is the manager; he was 
transferred here from the Jarman shoe 
department in the local Brooks Cloth- 
ing store. 





Jarman Shoe Stores plan to open 
some 15 retail shoe stores in Southern 
California as soon as suitable locations 
can be acquired. The Long Beach store 
is the first in this proposed expansion. 
V. A. Jefferies is district manager, with 
headquarters in Brooks Clothing Co., 
Los Angeles. 


Buys for Men’s Department 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.— George T. 
Wilcock, originally from Boston, is now 
shoe buyer for the Phelps-Terkel men’s 
clothing store on Wilshire Boulevard. 
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Style #6173 
Men's Sizes 62 to 12 
Boys" Sizes 3 to 6 


MOCCASINS 


BEAT THIS VALUE! 


* Natural Retan Leather Uppers 
* Orthopedic Rubber Soles 

* Raised Moccasin Toes 

* Genuine Leather Sock Linings 
* Rolled Collars 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
RATION CURRENCY NEEDED 


Send For Catalog—Asco Athletic Footwear 


THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., [OJ DUANE ST., N. Y. C. 








QMC Places Large 
Combat Boot Order 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93] 


Co., 10,000; Charles A. Eaton Co., 
10,000. 

Cloth-Top Arctic Overshoes—Hood 
Rubber Co., 72,000; Endicott-Johnson 
Corp., 36,000; Goodyear Rubber Co., 
34,000; LaCrosse Rubber Mills Co., 
30,000; Tyer Rubber Co., 20,000; Con- 
verse Rubber Co., 20,000, and Bristol 
Mfg. Co., 16,000. 

Other awards include 13,032 pairs of 
low-quarter tan shoes to be made by 
the Conrad Shoe Co.; 708 pairs of 
women’s field shoes, to be made by the 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co., and 147 pairs of 
safety work shoes, to be made by the 
International Shoe Co. 


Consider Mandatory Oil 
Treatment Unwise 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93] 


purpose is to obtain increased wages 
by showing quality degradation with re- 
sultant increased cost of goods to con- 
sumers. 

“War Production Board officials op- 
pose a mandatory order. Examination 
shows according to the association that 
their position is absolutely sound. In- 


stead of being criticized they should 
be commended for having prevented 
another unsound idea from becoming 
law. The association stated that exam- 
ination of WPB Order M-217 will re- 
veal that the same WPB officials have 
promulgated innumerable regulations 
and restrictions designed to conserve 
materials and maintain shoe quality. 
Their integrity and sincerity of purpose 
should not be maligned.” 





Shoe Man in Service 
Plans for Post-War 


NEw YorK.—That shoe men who are 
now in the armed forces are thinking 
about the shoe business and are making 
plans for execution after the war was 
evidenced in a recent visit paid to Boot 
AND SHOE RECORDER. The visitor was 
Ensign A. G. Nelson, of the Naval Di- 
vision of the Army Transport Service. 

Ensign Nelson for several years was 
manager of a retail shoe store in 
Jamestown, N. Y. He had a few days’ 
leave, recently, and devoted his time to 
studying the children’s shoe business 
from the retail angle. The purpose— 
he hopes, after the war, to open a chil- 
dren’s shoe store, preferably in James- 
town, and he’s not losing any time in 
gathering together all the necessary in- 
formation for such a venture. 


Large Attendance at 
Des Moines Showing 


Des MoINnes, IA. — Forty lines were 
exhibited at the Mid-Season Shoe Show 
held by the Iowa National Shoe Tra- 
velers at the Fort Des Moines Hotel 
here, recently. In spite of the bad 
weather preceding the show, the at- 
tendance far exceeded anticipations. 
Buyers were present from all sections 
of the state as well as from South Da- 
kota and Nebraska. 

A dinner for all Travelers preceded 
the show, and was followed by an in- 
formal discussion on plans to increase 
the membership of the National Shoe 
Travelers. Jack Clark, past president 
of the N.S.T.A., was present, to lend 
his moral support. Harold Marple, 
vice-president of the national associa- 
tion, made a request for additional 
members. 

The officers of the Iowa group—A. 
N. McKay, president; Harry E. Barton, 
vice-president, and A. C. Robertson, 
secretary— announced through their 
publicity chairman, Harry C. Gruber, 
that plans for the next show to be held 
in Des Moines on May 14-15-16 are 
under way. Reservations can be made 
by writing to the association, Box 1115, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel. It is expected 
that this show will be one of the largest 
held. 











Great Little Time 


Spring Circular showing 10 color designs 


Size 1'/2" x 29%" 
6 Doz.—$1!.25 
12 Doz.— 2.25 





Canada 


6 Doz.—$1.40 
12 Doz.— 2.55 








Price Tags with imprinted prices, any selection desired. 


With store name 


“U"—Green with yellow trim—white board—price black 
Merchants’ Service Dept., 209 $. State St., Chicago 4, Ilinois 


Savers 


sent on request. 
printed on tags: S h coe 


12 Doz.—$3.85 
24 Doz.— 6.20 





Canada 


12 Doz.—-$4.35 
24 Doz.— 6.95 


‘law Edition Now uedy 


1944 


Directory of 


Manufacturers 


41st ANNUAL EDITION 
Flexible Leather Binding, Fits Vest Pocket (234 x 5%) 
Many More Changes Than Ever Before 


POST 
PAID 


$2.0 


ORDER TODAY 
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AMERICAN SHOEMAKING 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Tel. Liberty 0190-0520 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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Will Hold Banquet in 


New York on April 17 


BosToN, Mass.—Members of the shoe 
industry are promised an entertain- 
ment treat in the advance of The 210 
Associates, the charitable organization 
of the shoe, leather and allied trades, 
who will hold their seventh banquet 
and entertainment at the Hotel Astor 
on Monday night, April 17, in New 
York City. This show, held in connec- 
tion with the Fall Shoe Showing of 
1944 conducted by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, is the 
first venture of The 210 in New York. 

The Show Committee, headed bv T. 
Kenyon Holly, retiring president of The 
210, is already hard at work in its at- 
tempt to line up stage, screen and radio 
stars. Reservations for tables may be 
made to The 210 Associates, Inc., 210 
Lincoln St., Boston 11,, Mass. 

In addition to Mr. Holly the follow- 
ing are serving as members of the show 
committee: A. W. Berkowitz, A. Sha- 
piro, Lester J. Pincus and Morris J. 
Saks. 


Interest in Synthetics 
At Chicago Meeting 


Cuicaco, ILL.— Approximately 60 
houses exhibited at the recent month- 
ly showing of the Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
dation of Chicago, held at the Hotel 
Morrison. 

Considerable interest was evidenced 
by all visitors in synthetics. Since 
greater variety in colorings and styles 
are today to be found in the non- 
rationed shoe, buyers seemed eager to 
fll in what gaps their stocks may have 





had with novelty footwear that can be | 


purchased without coupons. In ra- 
tioned shoes all buyers sought patent, 
but there was little available. 

The Shoe Travelers of Chicago plan 
‘o hold their big show of fall merchan- 
tise on April 29-30, May 1 and 2, at the 
Morrison Hotel. This is their big mid- 
season show and always attracts a 
large attendance. 


Boston Boot od Shoe Club 
To Meet March 22 


Boston, Mass. — The fifty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club will be held on March 22, 
in the Imperial Ballroom of the Hotel 













Statler, 


PR: Town-Meeting type of debate will 
eature the speaking program, with 
Dr. Samuel Hazzard Cross, professor 
of Slavie Languages at Harvard Uni- 
we and Captain Sergei N. Kourna- 
me. author of “Russia’s Fighting 
“heat co-speakers on the subject 
A ant Today and In the Future.” 
question period will also be held, 
te questions from the audience will 
answered. 
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in shoe service and values. 








Kistler Sole Leather is the safe measure of wear. 
leaves nothing to be desired from the standpoint of ser- 
viceability. This is bottoming stock that you can capitalize 
to your advantage. Every day, in its customer-satisfying 
way, it will boost your business. 


KISTLER SOLE LEATHER 


The Balanced (Bark) Tannage 


has for years made any man’s shoe a better shoe. This sole 
leather is more popular today than ever before. Why? 
Dealers have seen that it raises the level of customer interest 
We'll be glad to tell you who 
makes shoes bottomed with it. 


LEATHER COMPANY | 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 1012 NORTH THIRD STREET, MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 
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following the report of James T. Gorm- 
ley, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. 





Antheil’s Fourth Symphony 


Performed 


New York.—The introduction at 
Radio City recently of George Antheil’s 
Fourth Symphony was an event of par- 
ticular interest to shoe men, since the 
composer is the son of the proprietor of 
Antheil’s Shoe Store in Trenton, N. J. 
He is also a professional endocrinolo- 
gist, the author of a book on global 
strategy, the writer of a syndicated 
column and has been made an honor- 


ary member of the Paris police force. 

The new symphony was broadcast by 
Leopold Stokowski and the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


New Line of Ornaments 


New York.—A line of bows and or- 
naments for shoes, made of ribbon and 
other non-strategic materials, is being 
shown by Raphael Bing. The orna- 
ments are available in different colors 
and materials, among which are gros- 
grain, mesh and spangles. 

Mr. Bing is offering these ornaments 
both to manufacturers and retailers. 
Solid colors, as well as color combina- 
tions. are available. 
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The C. A. Haines | 
Health Shoe 
For Children 


_— Retail 


to 
26 CD, 6%-8 
BCD. 8% « 12 
BCO. all colors J rs 










Piex-A-Proved Cushion 
construction, soft and 
smooth inside, scientif- 


feally designed; all L2104 
leather. 


White 
Goatskin 


SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 
508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 


Our Distributors 
American Shee Ce., S. Freiburger & Bre. Co., 
251 W. Jeffersen St, 119-121 E. Columbia St., 
Detroft F Wayne, Indiasa 
Jayson Shee Ce. . . . Les Angeles, Cal. 
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1233 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, I¢, N.Y 
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Votes Quarterly Dividend 


PorRTSMOUTH, OH10—Directors of the 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, voted 
the quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
a share, payable March 10, to holders 
of stock on record February 29. 
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Seattle, Wash.—Turreli's Shoe Store has the distinction of being the only shoe 
store in Seattle which has gone “all out" in patriotic activities. Recent billboard 


advertisements all over the city urged enlistment in the WAVES. 
display tied in with the WAVES’ enlistment plea. 


This window 
Inside the store, booklets wit 


further information about the WAVES were distributed free. 
M. F. Cronkhite, manager of Turrell's, said that much favorable comment wes 


received from the authorities. 





Shoe Store Starts 
Expansion Program 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Baynham Shoe Co., 
Inc., have taken a new lease on their 
present location which they have occu- 
pied for the past ten years. They have 
also leased 4500 square feet on the sec- 
ond floor of the same building where 
women’s wear and millinery will be 
featured. The firm will remodel the 
ground floor and will install new equip- 
ment for the department. The com- 
pany has increased its capitalization 
for the purpose of adding this depart- 
ment. 

This expansion in Louisville is pre- 
liminary to opening similar depart- 
ments in two of the firm’s other stores. 





Full-Page Ad Features Whites 


St. PETERSBURG, FLA. — Rutland’s, 
“Resort Shoe Headquarters for Flor- 
ida’s West Coast,” took a full page ad 
in the St. Petersburg Times recently 
to present a number of white shoes 


for Florida vacationists. Among the 
featured styles were sling pumps, 
trimmed pumps, wedge heel models, 


high dressy heels and lower walking 
heels. Materials included white suede, 
calf, crushed kid and white linen. All 
were poised against a background of 
palm trees. 


Observes 75th Year 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Zang’s Shoe Store, 
here, observed its 75th anniversary re- 
cently. The store was founded by Er- 
hart Zang in 1869. The store served 
the community for 20 years, and was 
destroyed in the Johnstown Flood of 
1889. The building was remodeled 








after the flood at the same location, and 
continued under the direction of Mr. 
Zang until his death. 

After the death of their father, Mr. 
Zang’s two sons, Louis and Adolph, con- 
tinued to operate the business. For the 
past 13 years, Mrs. Marie M. Zang, 
widow of Adolph, has conducted the 
business. 

The Flood of 1936 damaged the store 
for the second time, but the business 
continued to flourish. It is known today 
as one of Johnstown’s leading shoe 
stores. 


Wins Safety Trophies 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Martin F. Hilfn- 
ger, vice-president and general mar 
ager of A. E. Nettleton Company, who 
is also president of Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, Inc., has an- 
nounced awards of trophies earned 
through safety records during the past 
year. The campaign embraced 73 
firms employing 438,442 factory hands. 

They operated 273,720,703 man-hours 
during the campaign period, with a 
accident frequency of 10.9 accidents per 
million manpower worked. That was 
an increase of one-quarter of an act 
dent per million man-hours over the 
1942 campaign—“a surprisingly good 
record of only a slight increase under 
wartime conditions.” 





Shoe Store Moves 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Badder & Snoke 
retail shoe dealers, are now located # 
732 Chestnut St. They moved ® 
March 1 from their old location, 445 S 
8th St., to their new building, which 
was recently vacated by a branch of 
the Regal Shoe Co. 
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Colorful ‘ 
Faster Price Tickets 


(109 prices) in-stock 
Size of tickets 11/2" x 2)/4" 


SPRING CIRCULAR showing Easter Lilies display card 
(8” x 14”) with six hand lettered texts to select from: 


ready Feb. Ist. 
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“E” (Easter Egg) “A-1": Deep 
Fuchsia & yellow Lavender Tulip, 
design on white green design — 
background. pink background. 


Any selection of prices desired, list on request | 
6 Doz.—$1.25; 12 Doz.—$2.25 | 
(Canada, 6 Doz.—$1.40; 12 Doz.—$2.55) 
With store name imprinted 
12 Doz.—$3.85; 24 Doz.—$6.20 
(Canada, 12 Doz.—$4.35; 24 Doz.—$6.95) 


Check with order please, unless C.O.D. preferred 
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needed 





“v": White easel, 


bright pink 
border, green 
stripes. 








209SOUTH STATE STREET © CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





- Supplement to Army Color Card Issued 


New Addition Contains Samples of Three New Colors Officially 
Adopted by Quartermaster General for 
Arms and Services 


New YorK.—At the special request 
of the Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army, The Textile Color 
Card Association has issued a supple- 
ment to the United States Army Color 
Card showing the Official Colors for 
Arms and Services, originally brought 
out by the association in 1930. 

This supplement, it was explained by 
Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing di- 
rector of the Association, portrays sam- 
ples of the three new colors officially 
adopted for Arms and Services by the 
Quartermaster General during the pres- 
ent world war. These are U. S. Army 
Brick Red, authorized for the Trans- 
portation Corps, together with U. S. 
Army Golden Yellow in the original 
card, and U. S. Army Old Gold and 
U. 8. Army Mosstone, adopted for the 
Women’s Army Corps. All are the 
association’s colors. The two additional 
Services for which colors are snecified 
in the supplement are the Armored 
Force and the Tank Destroyer Forces. 

The above-mentioned new shades, 
together with the nineteen shown in 
the original card, comprise the official 
colors used for various purposes of 
identification on uniforms and equip- 
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ment, as shoulder sleeve insignia and 
corded braids on garrison caps, to indi- 
cate the different branches of service of 
the United States Army. In addition 
to the four new listings in the supple- 
ment, the 25 Arms and Services of the 
Army for which colors are designated 
in the original card are Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Dept., Air Corps, Cavalry, Chap- 
lains, Chemical Warfare Service, Coast 
Artillery Corps, Corps of Engineers, 
Detached Enlisted Men’s List, Field 
Artillery, Finance Department, General 
Staff Corps, Inactive Reserve Corps, 
Infantry, Inspector General’s Dept. 
Judge Advocate General’s Dept., Med- 
ical Dept., Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion Reserve Corps, Military Police, 
National Guard Bureau, Ordnance 
Dept., Permanent Professors of the 
United States Military Academy, Quar- 
termaster Corps, Signal Corps, Special- 
ists’ Reserve Corps, Warrant Officers. 

The Quartermaster General’s Office, 
Mrs. Rorke stated, has distributed a 
large quantity of the United States 
Army Color Card for the Official Col- 
ors for Arms and Services, as well as 
the supplement, to its various depots 
throughout the country. Firms making 


that “quick shine in jiffy time” 
the shoe polish is right in the 








Selling faster than ever! 
CHEMICALLY TREATED 


SHOE POLISHING CLOTHS 


Thousands of new users are buying Cadie Cloths for 


No paste or liquid 
cloth 


Supplement your shoe polish business by featuring 


this popular line 


No. SH-25—Oversize shoe polish cloth in gay, two-color 
individual envelope — to retail at 25c. 


Premium Cadie Cloth, carries store imprint and advertising 
message across the 


No. CO-SH-—Double Shoe Cloth Package, retails at 25c. 


face. An excellent goodwill builder. 


Army clothing and equipment also 
make wide use of this card, which may 
be secured from The Textile Color Card 
Association of the United States, Inc., 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
a. Be 


Shoe Man Wins Wings 


RocHESTER, N. H.—Jesse C. Simonds, 
Jr., former member of the office staff 
at the Hubbard Shoe Co., has been 
awarded his silver wings at Selman 
Field, La., with a commission as a sec- 


ond lieutenant and rating of flight 
officer. 
Lieutenant Simonds, son of City 


Councilman Jesse C. Simonds and a 
graduate of McIntosh Business College 
in Dover, will serve as a navigator. 


Dickerson Officers Re-elected 


CoLumBus, OHI0, — All officers and 
directors of the Walker T. Dickerson 
Shoe Co. have been re-elected. These 
included Walker T. Dickerson, presi- 
dent; Alva Brown, vic-president and 
production manager; Charles G. Shrin- 


er, secretary; E. T. Melancon, trea- 
surer, and James Friend, factory super- 
intendent. Directors renamed were 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dickerson, Walter P. 
Reiter, Walter Zuber, Mr. Dickerson, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Shriner, and Mr. 
Melancon. 
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| To Manage Department 

Los ANGELES, CALIF.— Phillip E. 
Flanagan has been.promoted to man- 
ager of the Silverwood downtown men’s 
stoe department. He came to this de- 
partment from the Silverwood Miracle 
Mile shop. His former place has been 
taken by Al White, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harry Pohl, general 

| shoe manager for all the Silverwood 

| shoe departments. 


| 





| Ohio Leather Reports 








STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 


and 
POPULAR PRICED 
WORK SHOES 
Carried in Stock 
GOODWILL SHOE 
COMPANY 


Holliston, Massachusetts Unies Made 
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PROMENADE 
J OY . SKI PS | Ox 
sats "51 90 


PROMENADE SHOE CORP. 


138 WEET BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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GARRISON SHOES 


ee ee 


@ Regulation Pattern 

@ Plump Brown Leather Uppers 

@ Full Double Composition Soles 

@ Heavy Leather Insoles 
, @ Rubber 

Heels 


$3-25 


ew 


Style 3954 
Sizes 6-12 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 


GIRARD, O.—Ohio Leather Co. re- 
| ported net profit of $203,416 in the fiscal 
| year ending Oct. 31, 1943, a reduction 

of $47,705 from the $251,122 net profit 
| in the previous year. This was before 
a $65,000 provision was made for post- 
| war and other emergency adjustments 
against $110,000 provided the previous 
| year, and is equal to $2.85 on each of 
| 48,697 common shares after preferred 

dividends of $64,212, against $3.80 a 
| common share after preferred divi- 

dends of $65,944 the previous year. 

Operating profit was $436,859, as 

compared with $620,742 the previous 
year. The company provided $238,000 
for federal income and excess profits 
| taxes, against $356,600 a year ago. 
| Current assets were $2,750,274 against 
| liabilities of $656,406, a ratio of 4.19 


| to 1. 


| 





| Chiefly as a 


| 
| 


| 





V. G. Lumbard, president, told share- 
holders the company is getting less for 
leather for shoes supplied the Navy 
than similar grades of leather would 
bring from commercial customers. 
result of this, Mr. Lum- 





Receive Army-Navy “E” Award 


bard said, government representative 
have determined no excess profits wer 
realized in the fiscal year ending Og 
31, 1942, and that a similar determing. 
tion is expected for the last fiscal year 
He said a reduction in inventories has 
increased profits and that the reduction 
in inventory was the result of Scarcity 
of raw materials and high demand fo 
leather. 





Indiana Retail Sales Increase 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—A 4 per cent 
increase was made by independent shoe 
stores in Indiana in their retail sales 
during January, 1944, over the total for 
January, 1943, according to Indiana 
University’s publication, Jndiana Busi. 
ness Review. The January total was 
only 19 per cent less than the holiday 
season total for December, 1943. , 


On OPA Committee 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—J. C. Fedler, Bos- 
ton Shoe Co., is one of a seven-man aé- 
visory board that has been forced to 
advise the district office of OPA on ra- 
tion questions, it was announced re- 
cently. Others on the committee are 
Roy Price, G. A. Spradley, Walter §. 
Moorman, Al J. Ermann, Paul Meagh- 
er, of Frankfort; and Briggs Law- 
son, of Shelbyville. 








To Manage Philadelphia Store 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—C. T. Harris was 
recently appointed manager of the 
Chestnut St. store of I. Miller. Mr. 
Harris was connected with the I. Miller 
store at 47 W. 34th St., New York, 
since 1939. 





Bronson, Mich—The Army-Navy "E" Flag for excellence in production of war 
materials was presented recently to the L. A. Darling Company, here. L. to right: 
Commander William C. Butler, Jr., U. S. Navy; Trowbridge H. Stanley. presideat: 
Richard T. Archbold, vice-president; Lt. Col. E. V. Stewart, American Air Forces. 
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{naugurate Profit-Sharing Plan 


Employes of the shoe department of 
B. F. Dewees, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
een offered the benefits of a new pen- 
sion plan recently announced as part 
of the firm’s 86th anniversary celebra- 
tion. 

All employes of the firm who retire 
after 20 years of service will receive 
iifetime pensions under the new plan. 
Employes who reach 60 years of age 
and have been with the company for 
five years will also receive financial re- 
muneration for their loyal services. 
The firm is financing the plan in its 
entirety, in addition to the new profit- 
sharing plan and group sick benefit and 
life insurance now carried. 

The profit-sharing plan benefits all 
regular employes, of all ages, who have 
been employed by the firm since Janu- 
ary 1, 1943. 

Each successful business year the 
board of directors of Dewees will de- 
posit in a trust fund a sum for the 
benefit of its employes, the amount de- 
pending upon the profits of the firm 
and the judgment of the board, to oper- 
ate this plan. After five years, under 
certain conditions, and with the ap- 
proval of the administrative committee, 
employes leaving the firm will receive 
their accumulated share from the 
profit-sharing trust. Each year mem- 
oranda of the amount credited to the 
employe is furnished to the employe by 
the profit trust committee. 





Shoe Display Boosts Sales 


PuEsLo, Co.o.—Believing that seeing 
is half the battle for sales, J. H. Wo- 
lach, buyer for the shoe department of 
the Crews-Beggs Dry Goods Co., had a 
display of shoes arranged that boosted 
sales 15 per cent and is still doing its 
good work. The shoe department for 
women is located on the second floor to 
the right of the elevator. The display 
consists of a three-deck display stand, 
larger than the average counter, placed 
at the entrance to the shoe department 
and in plain view of people getting on 
or off the elevator. Another similar 
display rack was installed across the 
main aisle leading from the elevator to 
the ready-to-wear and millinery depart- 
ments, to serve the Budget Shop at the 
left of the elevator. 





Returns to Pasadena 
PasaDENA, CAL.—Frank James White 
formerly assistant manager of Karl’s 
Shoe Store in Pasadena, California, has 
returned after a nine years’ absence to 
be manager of the new Karl’s Shoe 
Store recently opened. Assistant man- 
ager of the new store will be Jack 
levine, formerly manager of the Fam- 
ous Shoe Company. During the time 
while Mr. White has been away from 
a, he has managed Karl’s Shoe 


California. Sacramento and Oakland, 
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Named Homasote 


Representatives 


TRENTON, N. J. —Sering D. Wilson, 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
industrial division of the Homasote 





JOSEPH FILIURIN 


Company, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Joseph Filiurin, well-known 
expert on leather and coated fabrics, as 
New England representative. Mr. Fili- 
urin, formerly connected with Shain & 
Company of Boston, was for many 





JOSEPH NADLER 


years European representative of the 
Fred Reuping Leather Co. of Wiscon- 
sin, Percy Foederer Co. of Philadel- 
phia, and Allied Kid Co. of Wilming- 
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ton, as well as special representative 
for the Du Pont Company. 

Widely traveled, a fluent linguist, and 
an expert on sales and merchandising 
to all Latin-American countries, Mr. 
Filiurin makes his headquarters at the 
recently opened Boston office of the 
Homasote Company. 

Joseph Nadler, for the past ten years 
Mid-West representative for Ramseys, 
has been appointed representative of 
the industrial division of the Homasote 
Co. Mr. Nadler’s long experience in 
the trade will be a major asset to the 
company. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati to cover Ohio, South- 
ern Indiana, Kentucky, Western Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia. 
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Salesmen Attend 
OPA Meeting 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Approximately 
100 owners and salesmen of retail shoe 
shops in this area attended a meeting 
called by Oze Marcus of Jacksonville, 
associate OPA rationing officer. Cur- 
rent and future rationing of leather 
and rubber footwear was discussed. 
The sales personnel appreciate the op- 
portunity of listening in at such meet- 
ings and of getting their information 
at first hand. 
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Fills Prescriptions for Shoes 





New York.—Joseph Burger fills prescriptions for shoes as a pharmacist fills 


prescriptions for medicine. 
ing in individually-made shoes. 


Mr. Burger is a third-generation shoemaker, specializ- 
His forebears made shoes for royalty in Hungary. 


Mr. Burger maintains the family tradition and caters to the hard-to-fit foot. His 
hobby is shoes and his collection dates back to 3000 B.C. 





Celebrates 15th Year 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—On March 12, the 
I. Miller shoe store celebrated its fif- 
teenth year of service to Baltimore cus- 
tomers. Because of wartime condi- 
tions, there will be no particular fan- 
fare relating to the celebration. 

Looking back over this decade and a 
half, Mr. Chester, who prior to joining 
the I. Miller force in New York, where 
he was a member for twelve and a 
half years, worked in a brokerage firm, 
feels that Baltimore can be developed 
into a fashion center for shoes. “Many 
of our customers,” he says, “come from 
Maryland suburbs and little towns 
around here, even as far away as Vir- 
ginia. They travel by bus, train and 
ear (before gasoline rationing). Many 
trade via mail order and some call long 
distance for shoes. 

“This is in a great measure due to 
our customer salesman _ relationship 
which is close and personal. Conse- 
quently, the help have been able to 
understand the folk who come in, their 
particular problems and _ individual 
needs, with the result that they give 
quick service. This means distance vir- 
tually is no barrier in servicing them.” 

The I. Miller store here was the first 
in Baltimore to put in a line of gloves 
and bags. That was ten years ago, and 
they’ve built it into a volume sideline. 
Now they have added costume jewelry, 
which makes an attractive setting for 
other items. 

In July of this year, a new Ingenue 
department for the young college girl 
and older woman with young ideas will 
be added. 


Lease Factory Building 


FARMINGTON, N. H.—The H. 0. Ron- 
deau Shoe Co., which already operates 
two shoe factories here, has leased an 
entire factory building on South Main 
Street from the Farmington Holding 
Corp. After being completely refitted 
with equipment, it will be used for 
manufacturing purposes. 

At the same time, A. Burtman, head 
of the shoe concern, announced that the 
old Dole-Waldron factory on North 
Main Street, which was demolished by 
fire recently, would be at least partially 
rebuilt and again used for storage 
purposes. 





Clearance Days Successful 


MANCHESTER, N. H. —A brisk busi- 
ness was reported by shoe dealers who 
participated in the “Clearance Days” 
sponsored throughout the city by the 
Retail Merchants’ Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce recently. 

Permission was granted under war- 
time regulations to hold the mid-Winter 
“house-cleaning” of surplus stocks, 
broken lines and accumulated odds and 
ends. 





Store Features Accessories 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Pessemier’s is offer- 
ing a new line of accessories in Its 
hand-carved myrtlewood lapel pins. The 
pins are shaped in diminutive fawas, 
dogs, Trojan horses and even seagulls. 
Pessemier’s also has some recently im- 
ported leather billfolds from England. 
These are made of calfskin, and come 
in both ladies’ and men’s sizes. 
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Named District Manager 


APPLETON, Wis.—Carl A. Ullrich, 
Chicago, formerly of Appleton, has 
been named district manager of the 
Kinney shoe firm and will be in charge 
of 27 stores in Milwaukee and Chicago. 
He has been associated with the firm 
for 16 years. 





To Manage Department 


KenosHa, Wis.— Frank Eckstrom 
has been appointed manager of the shoe 
department of Barden’s. In addition to 
previous local shoe selling experience, 
he was for many years connected with 
well-known shoe stores in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Ralph Langford 
Completes Training 


Seattte, Wash. — Ralph Langford, 
former display man at Turrell’s, spent 
a few days in town recently visiting 
his mother and friends. Mr. Langford, 
who has just graduated from flying 
school, is very proud of his wings. He 
18 awaiting assignment. 





Roy Larsen in Tacoma 


SeattLe, WaAsH. — Roy Larsen, for- 
mer manager of Nordstrom’s down- 
Stairs store, is reported to be selling 
~ ar for Baxter’s store in Tacoma, 
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Display Men Broaden Program 


CuHIcaco, ILL. — Breaking with the 
past and with an eye to future im- 
provement, the National Association of 
Display Industries took progressive 
steps at their recent meeting, which 
was convened by Ralph Adler, presi- 
dent. It was decided to hold Market 
Weeks in New York and Chicago 
throughout the war, where manufac- 
turers could exhibit and where it would 
be convenient for displaymen to at- 
tend. 

Trowbridge H. Stanley, chairman of 
the publicity committee, presented a 
plan for expanding the stimulating pro- 
gram designed to create greater recog- 
nition of progressive merchandise pres- 
entation through display, and of point- 
ing up the importance of the display- 
man in the store executive family and 
of emphasizing the real scope of his 
potential value to the store to man- 
agement, 

It was advocated that America’s dis- 
playmen organize into a progressive 
group under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 
The N.A.D.I. is anxious to cooperate 
in this program, although they are in 
favor of separate organizations for the 
display men and the producing indus- 
tries. 

At the meeting Shoe Form Company 
was one of the firms unanimously ap- 
proved for membership. 





Junior Boot Shop Has 
A “Spring Cleaning” 

SEATTLE, WasH. — Seattle’s Junior 
Boot Shop’s furnishings have been hav- 
ing a “Spring face-lifting”; they have 
been painted a soft green. 

R. J. Wallen, co-owner of the shop, 
reports that shoes with transparent 
soles have been selling exceedingly well, 
and receiving many favorable com- 
ments. 





Opens Office in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. — Herbert C. 
Marxmiller has opened headquarters 
in the Hotel Lankershim for his im- 
ported lines of fine handbags and small 
leather goods. Alligator and snake, 
alligator lizard, ring lizard, together 
with ostrich, are being shown in all 
colors. Fine calfskins, also in all col- 
ors, form a major part of what buyers 
are detailing for June delivery. 





Children’s Bootery Enlarged 


BEVERLY HILus, CALIF. — The Chil- 
dren’s Bootery has been enlarged 
through taking the adjoining room, 
thus giving the store its previous sell- 
ing space. The new room is specializ- 
ing in casuals for growing girls and 
women, as well as dress shoes in lower 
heels for this same group. The origi- 
nal room is now utilized to care for 
the needs of the younger children. 
Archways in the front and rear of the 








BASS 72" 








rooms give easy access to both cus- 
tomers and store personnel. Proprietor 
Harry Gluckman found that many of 
his “young lady” trade somewhat re- 
sented being fitted in with the younger 
fry, and decided to give them a room 
all to themselves. 





British Women Snub 
Wooden Sole 


Britain’s late-war shortage of sole 
leather recently brought wood into 
footwear in England. 

One account in the Leeds Yorkshire 
Post described “works of art” in col- 
ored leather with wooden soles. These, 
the story goes, caught on at once and 
sold as fast as they were displayed, 
that is until the Government apparent- 
ly not too well versed in feminine psy- 
chology, issued a decree that women 
would have to wear them. 

Abruptly, so it is said, British 
women began to refuse wooden soles. 


Open Shoe Store 


OgpeN, UTAH.—Ear] Wecker, promi- 
nent shoe therapist of Ogden, has 
joined with Dr. W. G. Greenwell. of 
Greenwell’s Shoes, 2436 Washington 
Boulevard, to form Greenwell & Wecker 
Shoes. Specializing in special paddings 
for shoes and their proper placement, 
Mr. Wecker will have charge of the 
shoe department and render complete 
shoe therapy, the partners announced. 
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What, No Plastics? 


Apparently the British are looking 
past North American plastics. 

A recent press dispatch from Lon- 
don said the Government’s shoe trade 
research laboratory under Harold Salt, 
director of civilian leather supply, was 
still searching for the perfect substitute 
for fast-vanishing leather, one that will 
carry British feet along the last miles 
of the Victory road. Said the London 
story: 

“Shoe soles have been made from 
seaweed, reclaimed tires, parliamentary 
parchments. Postmen, schoolboys and 
policemen, as guinea pigs, try out these 
ersatz shoes, and they are checked 
fortnightly for performance. 

“The scientists are also combing the 
Continent for ideas—and experiments 
are being performed on German card- 
board shoes, paper shoes from Finland 
and Italy and marching boots from 
Rommel’s defeated army.” 
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Jackson with E. T. Wright 


RocKLAND, Mass.—Burt Jackson be- 


gan his new connection recently with 
E. T. Wright & Co. Mr. Jackson will 
cover the states of Indiana, Ohio, West 





BURT JACKSON 


Virginia, and parts of Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and Virginia. 

Mr. Jackson has wide retail experi- 
ence. He started as a retail salesman 
in stores in Ohio, and later manager 
men’s shoe departments in Chicago. 
For the past nine years he has been 
buyer of men’s shoes at Famous-Barr 
Company in St. Louis. 

Mr. Jackson’s reputation in building 
an enviable business on high grade 
men’s shoes is well-known. He spent 
the month of February at the E. T. 
Wright factory, learning the details 
of the special manufacturing processes 
used in Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. 
Added to his merchandising experience, 
this knowledge equips him well for his 
new association. 





Feature Alligator Grain Pumps 


San JOSE, CALIF.—Roos Bros. is de- 
voting considerable publicity and dis- 
play to women’s brown pumps of alli- 
gator-grained calf which is reported to 
be commanding excellent sales at $10 
a pair. 

These have high heels, wall toe, 
punchwork detail and smart tailored 
lines. 





Commissioned in 
Naval Reserve 


RocHESTER, N. H.—Saul J. Katz, for- 
mer general manager of the Hubbard 
Shoe Co., which operates factories in 
Rochester and East Rochester, has re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the 
United States Naval Reserve. He left 
recently with a group of inductees from 
this district. 

Ensign Katz, whose brother, Irwin 
Katz, is serving with the Destroyer 
Escort Fleet, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and toured 
European shoe manufacturing centers 
before becoming general manager of 
the Hubbard plants in 1939. 





His father, Samuel J. Katz, wil] be 
the active head of the business while 
he is in the service. 





New Firm Formed 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Newly formed and 
incorporated with capitalization of 
$16,000 is the Newman’s Wilbur Coon 
Shoes, Inc., which has filed corporation 
papers with Belle Reeves, secretary of 
state at Olympia, Wash. 

Incorporators of this new enterprise 
are Jack Newman, Charles Lee Day, 
and C. E. Hughes. 





Cobb Walker Returns to Work 


SEATTLE, WASH. — After two months 
away from work because of illness, 
Cobb Walker has returned to Best's 
Apparel shoe staff. Mr. Walker spent 
most of his town on a farm in North 
Dakota, recuperating. 





Joins Armed Services 


Fow.Ler, IND. — Norbert Muller has 
joined the United States Armed Ser. 
vices. He sold his interest in Muller & 
Muller Shoe Store to his uncle, Peter 
P. Muller, who becomes sole owner of 
the business. 





Heads Merchants’ Association 


AKRON, O.—George Nobil, president 
of the Nobil Shoe Co., has been elected 
president of the Akron Merchants’ 
Association for 1944, having formerly 
been vice-president of the group. 





Saul Is Promoted 


Kokomo, IND. — Thurlow Saul has 
been promoted to the managership of 
the W. H. Turner Co. shoe department, 
after having been a buyer for the de 
partment for about two years.~ He 
succeeds Clarence Raab, who had to go 
to Arizona on account of the health of 
one of his children. 





Heads Travelers’ Aid Branch 


ROcHESTER, N. Y.—Madison W. 
Pierce, treasurer of William Eastwood 
& Son Company, oldest shoe retail firm 
in this city, has been elected president 
of Rochester Branch of the Traveler's 
Aid Society. Mr. Pierce is chairman df 
the Blood Donor Service of Rochester 
Red Cross Chapter. 





Joins Staff of L. V. Marks 


CINCINNATI, O.—Henry B. Bohr, for- 
merly assistant general manager of the 
Selby Shoe Company at Portsmouth, 
O., has joined the management staff of 
L. V. Marks & Sons, shoe manufac- 
turers, as general manager and fac- 
tory superintendent of the plant a 
Vanceburg, Ky. The company’s ge 
eral offices are in Cincinnati. 
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Red Cross Shoe Groups Get Big Donations 





Most Prospects Solicited Giving Larger Donations Than Last Year; 
Trade Group Committees Appointed 


New YorK—The Red Cross 1944 
War Fund Campaign for the Boot 
and Shoe Industry of Greater New 
York, of which Ward Melville, of Mel- 
yille Shoe Corporation, is chairman, 
and Max L. Friedman, of A. S. Beck 
Shoe Corporation, is vice-chairman, 


‘reports excellent progress to date, with 


most prospects giving from 125 per 
cent to 200 per cent of their last year’s 
donations. 

The committees representing the 
various branches of the greater New 
York shoe industry held their first 
general meeting on January 11, this 
was followed by meetings of the various 
group committees, who received lists 
of prospects from Mr. Melville. As 
soon as these lists were distributed 
an intensive solicitation was started, in 
which a number of new workers joined 
those who have participated in similar 
Red Cross efforts in previous years. 
The campaign will be vigorously fol- 
lowed up until every firm and individ- 
ual prospect in the industry has been 
solicited. 

Companies with headquarters in New 
York are being urged to make their 
national contribution here, and to re- 
quest that the Red Cross apportion or 
allocate their donations so that outside 
branches will have their proper por- 
tions credited to the local chapters. 
Similarly, when the headquarters is 
located outside of New York, the firm 
is asked to allocate a proper portion 
to the credit of the New York branch. 

Individual committees engaged in the 
campaign for the Greater New York 
boot and shoe industry are as follows: 

Men’s Chain and Retailers Committee 
—William D. Benjes, London Char- 
acter Shoes Corporation, and Samuel 
G. Staff, Julius Grossman Shoes, co- 
chairmen; Arthur Adler, Adler Shoes; 
A. F. Aronson, Coward Shoe Co.; A. 
Harrison Billet, Rival Shoes Co., Inc.; 
Aaron Brown, Stuart Brooks; Norman 
Dellerson, N. D. Dellerson Shoes; 
Charles Gordon, Charles Gordon; Jesse 
Hinderstein, Win Winkel Shoe Corp.; 
Morris Hirsch, Franklin Shoe Stores; 
Robert Jacobson, Jacobson Bros.; Carl 
Lazan, Footsaver Shoes; Arthur A. 
Livers, Frank Bros.; Samuel J. Mun- 
ger, Florsheim Shoe Stores; Phil Stad- 
ler, Stadler Shoes, Inc.; Abraham 
Unger, Ansonia De Luxe Shop; H. 
Edward Weil, Gold Cross Shoes. 

Women’s Chain Stores Committee— 
Murray M. Rosenberg, Murray M. Ros- 
enberg, Inc., chairman; Louis Fried, 
Nationa] Shoe Stores; Benjamin Kell- 
ner, Kitty Kelly Shoes; Maurice Miller, 
I. Miller & Sons, Inc.; Lawrence Schoen, 
Wise Shoe Stores, Inc.; Milton Simon, 
L Simon Co., Inc.; George L. Smith, 
G. R. Kinney, Inc. 

Shoe Manufacturers’ Committee— 
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Andrew Geller, Andrew Geller Shoe 
Mfg. Co., and Morgan Grossman, Julius 
Grossman Shoes, co-chairman; D. S. 
Cohen, M. Cohen & Sons Shoes, Inc.; 
Herman B. Delman, Delman, Inc.; 
Dominick La Valle, La Valle, Inc.; 
George Miller, I. Miller & Sons, Inc.; 
Dan Palter De Liso, Inc.; Benjamin D. 
Schwartz, Schwartz & Benjamin, Inc. 

Wholesalers’ Committee — Leonard 
Friedman, B. Friedman Shoe Co., chair- 
man; Morris P. Arnoff, Arnoff Shoe 
Co.; Sam Camitta, Sam Camitta & 
Sons; Ralph Kirsch, Kirsch-Blacher 
Co.; Herbert Posner, Dr. A. Posner 
Shoes, Inc.; Murray Saks, M. J. Saks 
Shoe Corp.; Samuel A. Schneider 
Crescent Shoe Co.; Julius Shapiro, Dia- 
Tred Shoe Co., Inc.; Sidney Thalheim, 
Wear-Well Shoe Co., Inc. 

Manufacturers’ Representative Com- 
mittee—Jack Galway, M. Cohen & Sons, 
Shoes, Inc., and Ronnie Mermelstein, 
Milius Shoe Co., co-chairman; Ben 
Cohen, M. Cohen & Sons Shoes, Inc.; 
Herbert Lehmann, Herbert Lehmann, 
Inc.; William G. Monsees, Julian & 
Kokenge Co.; Larrie H. Sass, Johansen 
Bros. Shoe Co.; M. M. Stollmack, Car- 
lisle Shoe Co. 

Suppliers’ Committee— Samuel M. 
Abrams, Knomark Mfg. Co., Inc.; 
William Ascher, Frank C. Meyer Co., 
and Edwin Farian, Knomark Mfg. Co., 
Inc., co-chairman; Robert R. Batkin, 
Robert R. Batkin Fabrics Corp.; Jack 
Goodman, Peters Bros. Rubber Co.; 
Harry Lazar, Acme Backing Corp., R. 
L. Lerch, U. S. Leather Co.; David G. 
Silverman, Sterling Last Corp.; Alfred 
Vamos, Alfred Vamos, Inc. 

Slipper and Casual Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Committee—L. A. Carlin, L. A. 
Carlin Co., and Harold B. Gessner, La 
Marquise Footwear, Inc., co-chairman; 
Sidney Goldberg, S. Goldberg & Co.; 
Inc.; J. L. Jerro, Jerro Bros.; Michael 
Schlansky, Cornelia Footwear Mfg. 
Corp. 


Stitchdown MA&nufacturers’ Commit- 
tee—I. Hoffenberg, A. Werman & Son, 


chairman; Max Bregman, Municipal 
Shoe Co., Inc.; Samuel G. Dones, Pru- 
dential Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc.; Herman 
Kivelson, Five Star Shoe Co. 

Employee Gifts Committee—E. M. 
Lebowitz, Kitty Kelly Shoes; Samuel 
Lowenthal, Shoe Salesmen’s Union of 
Brooklyn; Arthur Osman, Local 665, 
Warehouse Employees Union; Julius 
Pincus, Pincus & Tobias; Isador Rosen- 
berg, Joint Council No. 13, United 
Shoe Workers of America; Irving 
Simon, Shoe Salesmen’s Union of New 
York. 


Lindgren’s Changes Hands 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Jack Newman and 
Lee Day bought Lindgren’s Wilbur 
Coon Shoe Shop, 5th and University, 
the early part of January. Ben Lind- 
gren, who is an old-timer in the shoe 
business, has not made any definite 
plans as to what he intends to do in 
the future. 

The same store policies and lines of 
merchandise will be maintained. The 
owners expect to put in a complete line 
ef children’s corrective shoes. 


Studies Resort Picture 


MIAMI, Fia.—Jean Palter, designer 
of exclusive shoes, is in Miami studying 
the resort fashion picture as it unfolds 
for the season. She predicts that Spring 
footwear will be highly styled in spite 
of restrictions on fabrics and trim- 
mings, but will be limited largely to 
blacks and browns. Like other design- 
ers she is in Miami Beach looking for 
a thought here and there which may be 
incorporated into high fashion designs. 





Shoes Commemorate 


Track Man 


San FRANCISCO, CAL.—When the S.S. 
Charles Paddock was launched recently 
at the California Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration yards in Southern California, 
the liberty ship was fitted with a spe- 
cial glass case in which was enshrined 
a pair of track shoes once used by 
Charles Paddock, former world’s great- 
est sprinter, who lost his life in Alaska 
while serving in the armed forces. 





Opens Junior Shoe Shop 


PORTLAND, ORE. — For the past 31 
years a valued and experienced mem- 
ber of the staff of the Knight Shoe 
Store, one of the pioneer shoe outlets 
of this city, Edward J. Nadeau has 
opened the Nadeau Junior Boot Shop 
at 804 South West Alder Street in this 
city. He has stocked a large group of 
children’s footwear, along with larger 
sizes for growing boys and girls. 
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POSITION WANTED 


SHOE BUYER finest experience major league 
background, buyer all lines and grades de- 
chain or specialty stores, seeks 
Address #983, care Boot & 
100 East 42nd Street, New 





partment, 
change, exempt. 
Shoe Recorder, 
York 17, N 





ERCHANDISER WOMEN’S LINE, Man- 
agerial and Chain experience, young; draft 
deferred; desires connection with progressive 
organization. Address #B-981, care Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





AN, thirty-seven; married; draft deferred; 

employed, Manager Chain Shoe Store; sitc 
cessful business career, desires permanent pdsi- 
tion in independently owned high grade Shoe 
Department, preferably South. Address #975, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





HAIN SHOE STORE EXECUTIVE, know 

popular price merchandising; interestd in 
District Manager position. Address #974, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





ETAIL EXECUTIVE—20 years’ Buying, 

Managing and Selling top grades Men's, 
Women’s and Children’s. Capable assuming full 
responsibility and personnel supervision. Ex 
tensive Corrective background. Excellent ref- 
erences. Age 38; Married; Two children; 3-AH. 
Address #973, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


OURTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE as 

Buyer and Manager of footwear depart 
ments in large retail Department Stores. Aze 
37; married; honorable discharge from Army. 
Want Buyer’s position or Salesman for Na- 
tionally known line. If interested write to 
LEO E. O’BRIEN, 1025 Sherman, Denver 3, 
Colorado. 


EF, XPERIENCED SHOE MAN desires posi- 

tion as Store Manager; 10 years’ Man- 
agerial experience with large Chain organiza- 
tion. Best of references. Age 39. Address 
#987, care Boot & Shoe 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. 


TTENTION — PLAY SHOE MANUFAC 

TURER: Do you want good sales manages 
ment, the right distribution for your product? 
Sales Manager, 36 years old, draft deferred, 
five years’ experience in all phases of Play 
Shoe distribution is ready and eager to start 
securing the right kind of accounts for you now 
Will only consider a firm with sound future 
plans and a clean line. An early interview may 
be beneficial to us both. Write today! Address 
#986, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














LINE WANTED 


M EN’S OR CHILDREN’S AND GROWING 
'. GIRL LINE with merit, post-war . possi- 
bilities; can finance self. Traveled Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. Write at 
once.. Address #984, care Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥. 








ANTED:—Men’s Cushion Innersole Shoes 

and also Corrective Shoes to retail around 
Seven Dollars. Must be stock numbers. Ad- 
dress #985, Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


LINE WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





S HOE SALESMAN OPEN FOR LINE, who 
has established trade; 20 years in Oklahoma, 
Texas, Kansas, with high grade Juvenile, Grow- 
ing Girl lines. Address #988, Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 











SIDELINE SALESMAN to carry line of 
Women’s, Children’s Play Shoes, House 
Slippers, on 5% commission basis in following 
States: Pennsylvania, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida. Address #960, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


S IDELINE SALESMAN for _ non-rationed 
Shoes and Playshoes. Address +982. care 
Boot & Shoe . = 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. 


UBBER FOOTWEAR —complete line to be 
carried as a sideline, North Carolina, Ken- 








tucky. Address #977, care Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
a. ws 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 





At iarzIe. RETAIL SHOE SALES 

MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity jp 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under £ 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to cap 
italize on your ability. Persons in war work 
or essential activity mot considered withom 
statement of availability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 





RETAIL STORE MANAGERS WITH 
SHOE CHAIN EXPERIENCE 
Excellent opportunity to affiliate with progressive 
chain organization in managerial positions. Opes- 
ings in Midwest as well as the East. Write giving 
complete resume of experience, age, and 

marital status. Address 951, Care 
BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 








ALESMAN TO ASSIST EASTERN MAN- 

UFACTURER, $3.00 retail Novelty Shoes, 
very wide line: good opportunity. State qual- 
ifications and arrange for interview. Address 
#978, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SIDE LINE WANTED 


XPERIENCED SALESMAN COVERING 

STATE OF ARKANSAS would like side 
line of soft soled and first step haby shoes. 
Can furnish excellent references. Address; Box 
2980. Boot & Shoe Recorder, 1627 Locust 
Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


ALESMAN: traveling Michigan for the past 

ten years would like a side line of Children’s 
and Misses’ Shoes. Address #976. care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, we 














W ANTED: COMPETENT, ALL-AROUND 
SHOE REPAIR MAN with own machin- 
ery to operate high class shoe repair depart- 
ment in high grade department store. Com 
mission basis. Address: WHITE AND DAVIS, 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 


FOR RENT 


ODERN STORE FOR RENT in Shenan- 








doah, Pa., town of approximately 35,000— 
next door to Woolworth’s; 100% location; 
available at once. Address #979, care Boot 


& Shoe ro. 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


LADIES SHOE STORE 

Popular priced; nationally advertised lines; 
on Main Street. Store ultra modern. Popule 
tion 12.000; Volume $36,000 annually; in oper 





XCLUSIVE 





ation 2% years. Cash transaction. Reason for 
selling: Draft imminent. ADDRESS Jo-Vels 
Shoe Store, Astoria, Oregon. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 











WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lomba 2062 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established — 
We buy surpius or a o ks of shoes frea 
~etailers, jobbers and ao. 
Visit our new warehouses 

108-110 Duane Street, New Yorl 

hone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5578 











—— 





Minimum charge, 75 cents. 
address should be coun 
Classified advertising is paya 





The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


is 4 cents. per word for all undisplayed advertisement 
For all other classified advertisements the rate Is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1 
When a box number 7 soevet twelve words should be added for the address. 


The rate for ali P — senge classified etoetapente is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
ie in advance. 


oll Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. 


In all other cases each word of the 
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[EARN 





IF you are an executive, a junior 
executive, or a person with good 
bockground, you will find the Vincent 
Edwards Correspondence Course in 
Advertising educational: interesting: 
valuable! 


it is a high-grade course, on an 
important subject, the knowledge of 
which will make you a more effective 
business person. 

lt teaches how to write: it teaches 
advertising: it teaches merchandis- 
ing: it develops clear thinking on 
business subjects. It is an advanced 
course for mature people. 

Write today for the free booklet 
.. « it is interesting, inspiring and 
well worth reading. 


VINCENT EDWARDS 
ADVERTISING COURSE 
442 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Winners Announced in 
Douglas Contest 


BrockToN, Mass.—The W. L. Doug- 
las Shoe Company has announced the 
winners in their servicemen’s “Shoe of 
Tomorrow” contest. 








The winner, Pvt. | 


David A. Shulman of the Army. Air | 


Forces, receives an award of a $500 
War Bond, while second prize, a $250 
Bond, goes to Edwin W. Buckley, Yeo- 
man Third Class, USN. The Navy also 
claims the third prize winner, Willard 
Frey, Pharmacist’s Mate 2nd Class, 
whose award is a $100 Bond. Ten “run- 
ner-up” prizes of $25 in Bonds each 
have been awarded to the following 
men: Pvt. Carl Fuerst USA, Sgt. Ben- 
Jamin Custis USA, Pvt. Alex Shavers 
USA, Pvt. Eugene F. VanderDoes 
USA, Pfc. C. O. Albert USA, Robert 
C. Peek SK ic USNR, Ensign William 
Hayes USCGR, Sgt. H. F. Jenkins 
USA, W. J. Elliott AS USN, Capt. 
Vance L, Wood USA. 

Contest rules called for a short let- 
ter describing the serviceman’s personal 
style choice for his first pair of civilian 
shoes. Six popular Douglas shoes were 
illustrated on the entry blank, with a 
seventh space left blank for the con- 
testant to sketch in his own ideas. 
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WRITE, 


SELL US YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 
and convert into CASH & RATION CURRENCY. 
any quantity and at fair prices 
WIRE 
M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
1326 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OR PHONE 


Ce. 4898 








THE COUNTRY'S FOREMOST AND LARGEST SHOE BUYER 


BUYS FOR CASH 


AND RATION CURRENCY 


BRANDED SHOES — PARTIAL STOCKS 
END SIZES FOR EXPORT — DISCONTINUED LINES 


ENTIRE STOCKS 


SHORT TERM LEASES ASSUMED 


SAM CAMITTA & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


95 READE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
PHONE COrtandt 7-6378-9 




















6.95's 


ATTENTION!! 


CANCELLATION STORES 


WE HAVE 


THOUSANDS OF PAIRS 
Women’s BRANDED SHOES 


7.95's 
ALSO HIGH GRADE NOVELTIES 
ALL CURRENT SHOES 

PRICED RIGHT—IN GOOD RUNS AND SIZES 





10.95's 





| IMMEDIATE DELIVERY | 





Jimmy SALZMAN Suoe Co. 


JOBBERS OF FINE SHOES 


45 WEST 34TH ST. 





NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 











WE BUY 
SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS SHOES WANTED 
OF CETVER GRASS Oneds Convert Your Surpluses 


FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobs” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 717-7887 








Into Cash and Coupons 
Wire, phone or write today 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79-81 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone WOrth 2-5180 














To Manage Baker Store 

SAN FRAnNcisco, CaL.—John T. La 
Torra, formerly of #oulder, Colorado, 
and for many years owner and man- 
ager of the La Torra Shoe Co. of that 
city, is now manager for the C. H. 
Baker Shoe Co. Harry Wolfson is gen- 
eral manager of the stores in this 
district. 

Mr. La Torra sold his business two 
years ago. He then made Los Angeles 
his home until the first of this year 
when he accepted the position as man- 
ager for C. H. Baker. 





Start Spring Ad Campaign _ 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—E. P. Reed Com- 
pany opens its Spring advertising cam- 
paign this month. The schedule includes 
color pages in Vogue and Harper’s 
Bazaar magazines, and fractional 
space in Life. Inserts of 460 lines will 
appear in New York City newspapers, 
to be followed by advertising over the 
signatures of exclusive dealers in ap- 
proximately 75 leading cities. Trade 
journals will also be used. 

The Matrix advertisements will fea- 
ture a new art technique built around 
the theme of the patented moulded sole. 
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Girl War Workers Get Shoes 


Detroit, MicH. — As a fashion au- 
thority, the Regional War Labor Board 
at Detroit is the last word on swing- 
shift styles in feminine footwear for 
900 girl war workers in a local con- 
cern manufacturing bomb casings. In- 
stead of showing up for work wearing 
old dance pumps, broken-down bedroom 
slippers and other such footwear, the 
girls are now wearing husky safety 
shoes, with metal or fibrous toe caps. 
Gone also are floppy slacks, sweaters 
and such. The girls are now attired in 
coverall suits, furnished free with the 
safety shoes by the company. 

The board’s edict came as a result 
of an application by the company for 
permission to supply the employees with 
safety shoes and coveralls, explaining 
that the girls handled bomb casings, 
slippery with oil, on a fast production 
line. If a bomb casing dropped, a girl 
would not only have smashed toes, but 
the company would be liable for dam- 
ages. When company officials asked 
the girls to wear heavier shoes, the 
girls were inclined to be stubborn 
about it. 

The WLB gave permission to the 
company to supply safety shoes and 
stipnlated that: “If the individual has 
no ration stamp in his own book, then 
he may obtain a special stamp for the 
safety shoes.” 


Manages Women’s and 
Children’s Department 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Miss Ruth L. 
Troxel has taken over the management 
of the women’s and children’s shoe de- 
partment in Penney’s downtown store. 
Miss Troxel, who was Penney’s per- 
sonnel manager before assuming her 
new duties, has had several years of 
shoe experience. 

In addition to managing the depart- 
ment, Miss Troxel edits the store 
paper, “Pay-Day-Ette,” which is de- 
voted to news of the store for Penney’s 
employees who are in the service. 

Bill Gustad, former Penney shoe 
manager, is with the Ski Troops in 
England. 


To Erect Runes Rall 


FaRMINGTON, N. H. — A. Burtman 
and H. 0. Rondeau, heads of the H. O. 
Rondeau Shoe Co. here, have announced 
plans to erect a permanent honor roll 
to be dedicated to all World War II 
veterans from Farmington. 


Shoe Men Penal to CED 


Co.umsvs, O. — Herbert Lape, Jr., 
executive of the Julian & Kokenge Co., 
is local chairman of the Committee for 

nomic Development. Roy D. Jack- 
son, of G. Edward Smith Shoe Co., and 
Howard B. Lape, of Julian & Kokenge 
Co, are members of an industrial com- 
mittee of the local CED, one of sev- 
eral groups through which the CED is 
. a study of problems involved 
in plans for post-war readjustment. 
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Brisk March Business 


In Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — While general 
consensus of retail shoe marts in Cin- 
cinnati disclosed that January and 
February failed to have the verve of 
the corresponding months a year back, 
March business opened briskly and 
some retailers had high hopes of ex- 
ceeding the 1942 month’s sales. Re- 
tailers having merchandise in the $3 
classification and able to push shoes 
in that category didn’t experience the 
January-February drop as did the 
higher priced outlets, it was revealed. 
The expiration of Stamp 18 on April 
30 was also deemed conducive to stim- 
ulated buying in March. 

On another front, shoe retailers had 
an optimistic outlook for long range 
following announcement by the Cincin- 
nati Public Health Federation through 
William S. Groom, president, that 
“startling trends in population will be 
shown in Cincinnati when the 1950 
census is taken.” According to this sur- 
vey, a continued increase in survivor- 
ship to age 65 has been noted for some 
years. The death rate of the age group 
65 to 74 has dropped by 15.4 per thou- 
sand, and for the group over 75 the 
drop has been 18.1 per 1000. 





Friend Tells of Shoe Man’s 
War Exploits 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Business friends 
heard directly about the overseas ac- 
tivities of Eddie W. Dionne, former 
manager of the Enna-Jettick Shoe 
Store here, when a home town friend, 
First Lieut. Roger Bernard, described 
his experiences as an Army Air Corps 
flying officer in the Southwest Pacific. 

The officer said he met his pre-war 
acquaintance in a far-off land and had 
occasion to do a few favors for him. 

Mr. Dionne is an aviation ordnance- 
man first class in the United States 
Navy. 





“Flirty Flirty”? Theme 
Attracts Young Women 


St. PauL, M1Inn.—Capitalizing on a 
phrase from a popular song the shoe 
department of the Emporium depart- 
ment store made a showing of bow- 
finished shoes described as “Flirty- 
Flirty” bows—pumps made up in patent 
or in gabardine and a combination 
patent and gabardine, in black, tan, and 
browns—accented youth. 

An advertisement calling attention 
to the showing had a shadow picture of 
a girl and boy at the top. The phrase 
of the song headlined the advertise- 
ment which made use of such descrip- 
tives as “foot flattering and captivat- 
ingly youthful”—“impudent grosgrain 
bow”—“saucy bow”—and “glamorized 
with a bow of shiny patent.” 
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LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO., Lima, O. 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING, New York City 

MILLER, |., & SONS, INC., Long Island City, N. Y. 
MILLER SHOE COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. 
MOULTON, BARTLEY, INC., St. Louis, Mo. .. 

MRS. DAY'S IDEAL BABY SHOE CO., Danvers, Mass. 
MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY, Danville, Ill. 

MYERS, D., & SONS, INC., Baltimore, Md. 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER CO.., Trust, Boston, Mass. 
NUNN-BUSH SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OHIO LEATHER CO., THE, Girard, O. 


PIERCE, C. S., CO., Brockton, Mass. 
PROMENADE SHOE CO., New York City . 


RED GOOSE DIV. OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO.), St. Louis, Mo. 


REED, E. P., & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
RICHARD YOUNG CO., New York City 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, St. Louis, Mo. 
ROGERS BROS. SHOES, INC., Boston, Mass. 
RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 


SELBY SHOE CO., THE, Portsmouth, O. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC., Auburn, N. Y. ..... 

SHOE SALES DIV. OF GENERAL SHOE CORP., Neshville, Tenn 
SMITH, J. P., SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. 

SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. 

SURPASS LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAYLOR, E. E., CORP., Boston, Mass. 
TAYLOR, THOMAS, & SONS, INC., Hudson, Mass. 
TRIMFOOT COMPANY, Farmington, Mo. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., INC., New York City 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO., New York City 
VIRGINIA SHOE COMPANY, Fredericksburg, Va. 
VULCAN CORP., Portsmouth, O. 

WAVERSHOE TRIMMING CO., New York City ....... 
WEIL, M. K., SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. ........... 
WINTHROP SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. ..... 


ZIEGEL, EISMAN CO., Boston, Mass. 
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